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CHRONICLE 


A Week of Disasters.— The happiness of Christmas was 
marred by the unprecedented list of of fires, occurring 
during the week, all of which were fatal to many firemen. 
The series opened:in Cincinriati with a two million dollar 
conflagration, in which three firemen lost their lives while 
others were seriously injured. In Philadelphia fourteen 
fire-fighters were killed’ and more than fifty hurt in the 
destruction by fire of the plant of the Friedlander Moroc- 
co Company. In New York a mysterious explosion of 
gas in the new yard of the New York Central Railroad 
Company killed at least sixteen persons, injured one hun- 
dred and twenty others, several of them fatally, and 
caused property losses estimated at $2,000,000. Most 
disastrous of all was the fire that broke out in the stock- 
yards at Chicago, destroying property valued at $1,500,- 
000, and burying in the burning debris Fire Chief James 
Horan, Assistant Chief William J. Burroughs and twen- 
ty-two men. Fifteen firemen were also seriously injured, 
including two captains who may not recover. The annual 
fire loss in the United States, which is colossal and much 
greater than that of any country, is due largely to the 
flimsy construction of buildings, forcing the firemen to 
face more and greater damage than in European cities. 


Population Now 91,972,266.—The total population of 
the United States with all her possessions is 101,100,000. 
This number includes 7,635,426 in the Philippine Islands, 
as enumerated in the census of 1903, and estimates for 
the population of the Island of Guam, the American pos- 
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sessions in Samoa and persons in the Panama Canal 
Zone. The population of the United States, including 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico is 93,402,151. The popu- 
lation of continental United States is 91,972,266, an in- 
crease of 15,977,691, or 21 per cent. over 75,994,575 in 
1900, when the increase was 13,046,861 or 20.7 per cent. 
over 62,947,714, the total in 1890. The leading States 
in their rank according to population are New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas and Massachusetts. 
Ok'iahoma is twenty-second in the list with a larger popu- 
lation than Louisiana and only 33,000 less than Kansas. 
The State showing the greatest relative increase is Wash- 
ington, which has 1,142,000, against 518,000 in 1900. New 
York has 9,113,000, a gain in ten years of 1,844,000. 


New Mexico Boundary Line.—Complying with the 
recommendation of President Taft as conveyed in a 
special mesage, the Senate adopted a resolution annulling 
the action of the constitutional convention of New Mex- 
ico in the readjustment of the boundary lines of that 
State and Texas without the consent of the United 
States or of Texas. In this action of the Senate the 
House after the holiday recess is expected to concur. 
The dispute is an old one and grew out of an error made 
by Clark, in 1858, in his effort as a surveyor of the 
Government to mark the one hundred and third meridian. 
It was intended that this meridian should constitute the 
dividing line, but Clark placed it west of where it should 
have been, as was shown by subsequent surveys. The 
National authorities as well as those of Texas accepted 
it as accurate, but New Mexico contended for the more 
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eastern tracing and the recent constitutional convention 
endeavored to carry that contention into effect. In his 
message, the President pointed out that property interests 
had accumulated under the recognition of the Clark 
survey, and urged that the established order should not 
be disturbed. 


Memorial to Father Jogues.—At the annual meeting of 
the New York State Historical Association, held early 
in October on board the Lake Champlain steamer, Ver- 
mont, W. Max Reid, of Amsterdam, suggested that a 
committee of five be appointed to secure from the State 
of New York, by lease or gift, an island in Laxe George 
to be renamed Isle du St. Sacrament and to place on it 
a memorial in stone or bronze to Father Isaac Jogues, 
who was the first white man to cross its waters, and who 
gave it the name of Lac du St. Sacrament. The follow- 
ing committee has been named: W. Max Reid, chairman; 
Mrs. Harry W. Watrous, David Williams and the Rev. 
Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., of New York City, and George 
P. Knapp, of Sheitering Rock, N. Y. 


Philippine Parcels Post.—The Philippine Government 
is entering upon negotiations with the colonial govern- 
ments in the Orient for the establishment of a parcels 
post. An arrangement has already been made with Hong 
Kong, and a money order agreement is soon to follow 
to facilitate business between the two places. Parcels 
weighing eleven pounds, and which may be as large as 
three and one-half feet in length, can be transmitted from 
Hong Kong to the Philippines at the rate of twelve cents 
a pound. Anything may be sent except poisons, ex- 
plosives, liquids, confections, pastel, live or dead animals, 
fruits and vegetables. 


Catholic Daily Newspaper.—The Rev. Francis Gor- 
don, secretary and manager of the Chicago Polish Daily 
News, gave a banquet at St. Mary’s Hall, Chicago, to 
the employees of the paper on its twentieth anniver- 
sary. Tables were spread for twenty guests. Addresses 
were made and a number of congratulatory telegrams 
were read. The paper was founded by the late Rev. 
Vincent Barzynski, who was then pastor of St. Stanis- 
laus Church, together with the late Peter Giolbassa, for- 
mer city treasurer of Chicago and later its building com- 
missioner. Father Gordon has been its secretary and 
manager for fifteen years, and it is largely to his efforts 
that the paper owes its growth. 


Mexico.—On account of her delicate health and suffer- 
ings, steps have been taken to transfer the widow of 
Aquiles Cerdan, the Pueblo revolutionist, from the public 
jail, where she and her sister-in-law are held as con- 
spirators, to a private house where she may be guarded 
and at the same time suitably cared for. A fire broke 
out in the custom house at C. Porfirio Diaz, on the 
Mexican side of the river at Eagle Pass, Texas. The 








night watch gave the usual alarm by firing their revolvers, 
but the citizens, thinking that the town was attacked by 
revolutionists, remained in their houses. . Only the most 
desperate endeavors of the officers prevented the destruc- 
tion of the building and its valuable contents. Guer- 
rilla bands are still active in northern Mexico, but the 
rest of the republic in tranquil. A volunteer colonel has 
given great offense to patriotic Mexicans by declaring 
to an American that if the United States would promise 
to intervene and thus secure a fair and free election, the 
revolutionists would lay down their arms. General 
Reyes, the popular candidate for vice-president at the 
late election, makes light of Madero’s attempt at revolu- 
tion. “If a man more influential with the people and 
especially with the army were to appear, the situation 
would become more serious; Madero has no experience, 
and no political history to make him dangerous.” 





Nicaragua.—Deginning with the new year, an era of 
“ constitutional ” government under General Estrada is 
promised for Nicaragua. José Santos Zelaya, tired of 
his enforced stay abroad, has signified his intention to 
ask Estrada for permission to return to his native land 
and end his days in peace among its familiar scenes. 


Canada.—A body of 850 farmers from every province 
except British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, but 
chiefly from the West, presented their demands for reci- 
procity to Sir Wilfrid Laurier in Ottawa. They marched 
to the Parliament building and were admitted to the floor 
of the House which they filled to overflowing. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier sat at the clerk’s table. They asked for 
reciprocity with the United States in animal and vege- 
table products, fertilizers, fuel, building materials, agri- 
cultural implements, vehicles and fish. To satisfy a cer- 
tain section they asked that whatever free trade resulted 
from reciprocal relations with the United States might 
be extended to Great Britain and that all other duties in 
sritish imports should be reduced one-half. They re- 
quired the building and operation of the Hudson Bay 
Railway by government as also of all terminal elevators. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier gave the Reciprocity negotiations as 
the excuse for a non-commital answer. Altogether the 
demonstration looked like an attempt to overawe parlia- 
ment. Mr. Barnard, of British Columbia, has intro- 
duced a bill forbidding the issuing of fishermen’s licenses 
to any who do not come up to the physical measurements 
required by the navy. It is aimed at the Japanese who 
make up 85 per cent. of the coast fishermen of British 
Columbia, and who on account of their low stature, rarely 
reach that physical standard. Such veiled special legis- 
lation has been declared unconstitutional in the United 
States in the case of the San Francisco ordinance of some 
thirty-five years ago, levelled against the Chinese, which 
required that the hair of every man arrested and lodged 
in jail should be cut. Mr. Barnard’s Bill, if it pass, will 
probably meet the same fate. 
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Great Britain——Though the number of Liberals and 
Unionists in Parliament is the same, 272, the votes po‘led 
by the latter exceeded those of the former, the numbers 
being 2,415,280 Unionist votes and 2,293,894 Liberal 
votes. Besides as more than twice as many Unionists 
as Liberals were returned unopposed, the excess of Un- 
ionists over Liberals is considerably greater than that 
shown by those figures. Thus had Mr. Balfour been op- 
posed in London he would have had a majority of from 
12,000 to 14,000. The Labor vote was 382,158, while the 
Irish Nationalists’, which controls Parliament, was only 
134,896. Here again, it must be remembered, that many 
Nationalists were unopposed.——The King summoned 
the Prime Minister last week to London, where he was 
at the time. The fact has excited no little curiosity. Mr. 
Asquith was visiting Lord Rosebery when the call reached 
him.—The Mauretania comp!eted her round trip from 
Liverpool and back in twelve days. The difficulty in the 
way was to discharge and prepare again for sea in New 
York in the forty-eight hours allowed for the purpose. 
Arrangements, however, were so perfect that though she 
was delayed several hours by heavy weather, she was able 
to sail from New York at the time appointed.—The Ber- 
tillon method of identification by.means of finger prints 
broke down in London. By means of them the police 
identified a prisoner as one who had been convicted pre- 
viously. He, however, proved corclusively that at the 
time of the supposed conviction he was serving in the 
army. An explosion in the Little Hulton Colliery in 
Lancashire has cost the loss of more than 300 miners.— 
General Booth wishes Mr. Carnegie to give him $2,000,- 
000. He says that this sum would enable him to intro- 
duce a universal peace. 





Ireland.—An interesting note from the Secretary of 
the Irish United Assurance Society to the Dublin Leader 
indicates what a fruitful field Ireland presents for Irish 
Insurance enterprise. This society has been founded in 
Ireland by Irishmen, and is wholly under Irish control 
and management, giving employment to a staff of several 
hundred superintendents and agents in all parts of the 
country. The note gives a succinct explanation of the 
support and patronage the society has won in a large 
section of the Irish insuring public. Says the Secretary: 
“ During the twelve months ended December 31, 1909, 
the premium income increased by nearly 140 per cent., 
and the invested funds in the same proportion.. -The 
reserves now available amount to nearly $100,000 in 
Irish securities and Trustee Stocks, as wel as loans on 
mortgages, advances on policies and cash on hand and 
in bank. It should be added that these eminently satis- 
factory results, which have surpassed our most sanguine 
expectations, have been achieved within less than three 
years in the face of most determined opposition. This 
record is a sufficient proof of the manner in which the 
interests of clients are safeguarded by efficient and eco- 
nomical administration.” Referring to the annual re- 








port of the Pioneer Total Abstinence Association, the 
Irish Independent says: “ Excellent work has been ac- 
complished by this body in promoting the good cause of 
temperance. The best testimony to the success which has 
attended the work of the Association is the fact that after 
twelve years it has a membership of 175,000. Much 
havoc and discomfort have undoubtedly been caused in 
Ireland by excessive indulgence in intoxicating liquor, 
and every movement which seeks to combat that evil de- 
serves the highest commmendation.” The ravages of 
consumption have been as great in the County Clare as in 
almost any other part of Ireland. Satisfaction is, there- 
fore, fe't over the announcement that the Clare County 
Council has adopted a report which deals with the estab- 
lishment near Ennis of a Cottage Sanatorium for tuber- 
culosis patients. Lady Inchiquin, the President of the 
County Clare Women’s Health Association, has gener- 
ously offered to erect the building at her own expense, 
the County Branch of the Women’s Nationa! Health As- 
sociation will undertake the equipment of the building 
and the provision of a nursing staff, while some local 
medical men have offered their services free of charge. 





British Possessions—The British force which was 
landed at Lingah on the Persian Gulf, has been with- 
drawn. The Antarctic expedition under Captain Scott 
sailed from Port Chalmers, New Zealand, for the South 
Pole on November 29.—-The Duke of Connaught is 
being received with great enthusiasm in his tour through 
South Africa and Rhodesia, 





France.—During one of the recent strikes which the 
country now regards with a proper appreciation of what 
they portend an unfortunate man who wanted to work 
was deliberately murdered. One of the union leaders 
sitting in his office delegated a number of strikers to put 
the offender to death. The deed was done but the assas- 
sins were quickly brought to trial. The actual perpetra- 
tors of the deed were condemned to eight and fifteen 
years’ hard labor and the union official to death. The 
Socialists, however, inspire such dread that in all likeli- 
hood the latter sentence will never be carried out; but 
nevertheless the rapidity of the trial shows that men of 
all clases are awakening to a sense of the common danger- 
The Government, however, is taking no precaution against 
anarchy. It satisfies itself with persecution of the 
Catholics, nor is it doing anything to solve the great 
economic problems which are thrust upon it. At 
the Teachers’ Congress, Briand declared himself as ab- 
so:utely in union with the purpose of the convention, 
namely, to exclude all religious teaching from the schools.. 
Nevertheless, though the Government has so long had con- 
trol of education, the number of illiterates is continually 
increasing, notably in the army. The same congress dis- 
cussed at length the difficulty created by the prohibition 
of certain school manuals by the bishop. All sorts of. 
solutions were proposed except the right one, name'y, to 
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correct or throw out the objectionable books. The 
quarrel about the suffrage reform is still unsettled. The 
Commission named to consider it will not accept Bri- 
and’s proposition, and he will not accept theirs, and there 
the matter rests. In the matter of preventing railroad 
strikes the Government proposes to introduce a law en- 
forcing obligatory arbitration. Upon that point also 
there is the usual failure to arrive at any practical con- 
It has been tried but has failed disastrously in 





clusions. 
the past. 


Portugal.—The following petition has been presented 
to Provisional President Braga, and copies of it have been 
forwarded to the principal newspapers in the United 
States and Great Britain: 

“ Mr. President: 

“The Catholics of Portugal, who, ever faithful to their 
principles, submitted at once to the newly constituted 
powers, now using the right of petition which is guar- 
anteed in all free governments, apply to your Excellency 
to express their sorrow at the stand that the Provisional 
Government has taken in religious affairs. We re- 
spectfully but strongly protest against the measures that 
have already been taken. With regard to proposed meas- 
ures, we remind you, with the calmness of those who 
claim it as a right, that we are Portuguese citizens, 
and form the majority of the country, and that 
it is not licit to coerce our consciences by forcing 
us to accept a state of affairs which is odious 
and makes us aliens in our own country, which 
we love ardently and in which the Christian spirit has 
for many centuries wrought prodigies in education and 
beneficence. There is no just law, Mr. President, which 
does not find its mainstay and foundation in the collective 
conscience. In the name, therefore, of this collective con- 
science, of history and of justice, we appeal to your Ex- 
cellency that our consciences may not be oppressed, that 
our rights may be respected, and that the sacred interests 
of the nation may be placed above disputable theories.” 


Guilty of Spying on Germans.—Captain Bernard 
Frederick Trench, of the British Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry, and Lieutenant Vivian H. Brandon, of the Royal 
Navy, were found guilty in Leipsic of spying upon the 
German fortifications at Borkum and sentenced each to 
four years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 


German Potash Contracts.—Reports are being widely 
circulated in Germany that President Taft and the mem- 
bers of the American cabinet have taken up the discus- 
sion of the controversy growing out of the German pot- 
ash contracts. It will be remembered that AMERICA 
chronicled, a few weeks ago, what was then claimed to be 
Germany's final word in the matter. No comment is 
made on the reports in official circles. The spokesman 
for the German potash syndicate, however, seems to have 
no fear that the United States will resort to drastic meas- 
ures for redress in the losses which the settlement made 





by the German Government will cause to fall upon Ameri- 
can investors. The declaration is renewed that a settle- 
ment can be effected only by the Americans receding 
from their claims and accepting all the conditions im- 
posed under the law which called the German syndicate 
into being. 


Germany’s Census.—The quinquennial census of the 
German Empire was officially taken December 1, the re- 
sults, however, will not be entirely tabulated for many 
weeks. Germany does not take its census by official enu- 
merators, as is done in the United States, but by means 
of a series of intricate blanks which every householder 
in the country is obliged to fill out on a fixed day. When 
the tabulation of these blanks will have been completed 
the fatherland expects to find itself the possessor of 65,- 
000,000 of souls, or a gain of 4,500,000 since 1905. As 
the estimated increase in the population of the United 
States is at the rate of 1,700,000 a year in the last ten 
years, German population experts agree that America is 
growing at nearly double the rate which the present cen- 
sus proves to obtain in their own country. 


German Diplomat Honored for Bravery.—Because 
of courageous conduct, Dr. von Schmidthals, a young 
diplomat in the German service, has been signally hon- 
ored. When the Portuguese revolutionary outbreak oc- 
curred, von Schmidthals, then temporarily German 
Chargé in Lisbon, risked his own life to save the guests 
at his hotel. For his bravery on that occasion, Emperor 
William decorated him with the order of the Red Eagle 
with swords. The decoration with swords is bestowed 
ordinarily only in recognition of distinguished heroism 
upon the battle-field. 


Switzerland —The high cost of living has been dis- 
cussed of late in the Federal Legislature of Switzerland. 
The representatives of the Socialist party attacked the 
Government and demanded a reduction in the tariff 
schedule to permit the importation of cheaper meat from 
America, especially from Argentina. The Government 
bowed to the storm and declared its readiness to intro- 
duce a measure reducing the importation tax on meat 
from 10 to 25 francs per 100 kilos. The proposed lower 
rate will reduce the present charges on meat brought into 
Switzerland from the United States from $4.75 to $1.90 
per 220 pounds. 


Hungary.—-The Minister of Commerce has upheld the 
protests of the Agrarian party in the Hungarian cham- 
ber against the importation of American meat. Despite 
the strong appeals urging the relaxing of stringent laws 
owing to the scarcity of meat and the consequent high 
prices, the Minister declared he could not extend the 
favor asked. Austria, it will be remembered, has al- 
lowed limited importation of meat from Argentina, but 
it, too, has refused to open the door to American meats. 
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The Holy Name 


The name most dear to every Christian is the Holy 
Name of Jesus. It was given to the Divine Babe at 
the first shedding of His blood in circumcision and when 
the last drops of His blood purpled the tree of shame 
that sacred name was affixed to the cross that all men 
might recognize Him in his disfigurement and suffer- 
ings as their Saviour. 

Like all great names, whether conferred by men upon 
their fellowmen, or by God upon the chosen instruments 
of His will, the Holy Name is pregnant with meaning. 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus,” said the angel to 
St. Joseph, “ for He shall save His people from their 
sins.” The name, therefore, following the authentic ex- 
planation of its meaning by the angel, discloses the 
character of the Holy One who bears it,—He is the 
Saviour ; we are also His people; and sin is the evil from 
whose thraldom He has delivered us. One remarkable 
feature of the Holy Name is that it is an emphatic pro- 
test against three great errors of the day; the denial of 
the Redemption; the denial of God’s dominion; and the 
denial of the existence of sin. 

To begin with the last error, how few there are out- 
side the Catholic Church, who really believe in the doc- 
trine of original sin! It is the fashion to consider the 
story of the fall as a myth. Higher criticism has not 
only deprived Moses of the authorship of Genesis, but 
has demonstrated to its own satisfaction that the story 
of man’s prevarication is merely a fable, or at best a 
brief primitive narration which has been expanded and 
interpolated and interspersed with allegory and pieced 
together out of various fragments of beliefs and tradi- 
tions ; but of authentic history—to say nothing of reve- 
lation—it contains not a shred. 

Thus original sin goes by the board and actual sin is 
made to follow it. For the concept of sin supposes a 
law or a moral code, and a law-giver, as well as a sanc- 
tion. . Men who abolish a creator and substitute nature 
or force to which everything owes its origin, destroy the 
notion of a personal God to whom man is accountable. 
Where there is no law-giver, there is no violation of a 
mora! law, for one cannot commit sin against a, force. 
Conscience becomes a meaningless term. Morality is re- 
duced to a shifting formula of conduct which conforms 
to the habits and usages of the day, to the observance of 
external decorum and conventignalities, and the avoid- 
ance of vulgarity or association with what may be labeled 
a vulgar set. Morality in business transactions is con- 
vertible with what is expedient or remunerative. And 
as times and usages change, so the morality of to-day 
may become like the fashions of last year; the present 
only is the true, and by it naturally one’s conduct should 
be regulated. 
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The doctrine of Hell is not the subject one hears 
preached in the modern Protestant pulpit, for such teach- 
ing is old-fashioned, and with the removal of sin is 
fallen into innocuous desuetude. Mrs. Eddy is credited 
with being the first sensible person to formulate the be- 
lief that a good God could not condemn to eternal tor- 
ments the child of His creation. To this prophetess, who 
has taken the world at its weakest point, is due the latest 
phase of religious aberration, the phenomenon of a re- 
ligious creed, called Christian Science, that is not con- 
cerned about the avoidance of sin which it ignores, but 
the avoidance of suffering which it fain would get 
rid of. But societies for the suppression of blasphemy 
and of intemperance, because they are sinful and vio‘a- 
tions of God's law, societies for young men and young 
women, where the purity of the Blessed Virgin is held 
aloft for imitation, where are such to be found except in 
the Catholic Church ? 

The existence of sin in the world is a primary and 
basic fact of the Christian religion. Ascetical writers 
are not exaggerating when they term it the greatest of 
evils, nay, the only real evil, for sin alone defiles the 
soul. The truth of this becomes manifest when we con- 
sider that the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity in 
bestowing inestimable blessings on His Mother did not 
free her from sufferings, nor from death, but He re- 
moved from that peerless creature the slightest shadow 
of sin. Could we but get rid of sin then much of the 
misery afflicting the human race would disappear. 
Hence our Saviour in establishing His Church had in 
view the destruction or the removal of that which plays 
such havoc with the human race. He thought not of 
establishing societies for the prevention of tuberculosis, 
or leaving a fund for the abolition of war or of slavery, 
but He enriched man with a knowledge of his origin and 
destiny, He taught him right principles of conduct and 
established His Church to teach all nations His truth’ 


until the end of time, dowering it with Sacramental’ 
graces in order to dethrone the tyrant sin, and to make 
all men brothers of Christ and joint heirs with Him 


of eternal life. 

Another truth brought home to us by the meaning of 
the Holy Name is that we are His people; not one but 
all of us; Jew and Gentile; pagan and Christian ; Greek 
and barbarian ; Latin and Teuton and Celt ; Mohammedan 
and Indian; Mongol and Japanese; black and white and 
brown and yellow; as St. Paul puts it: “ Ye are Christ’s 
and Christ is God’s.” We are his by right of creation, 
for “by Him all things were made and without Him 
was made nothing that was made.” We are His too by 
a new title, which does not belong to the other persons 
of the Blessed Trinity, the title which He merited for 
Himself by the redemption, for we have been “ re- 
deemed by the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
unspotted and undefiled.” Underlying the vagaries of 
the day is the error that we are not His people. The 
human race, it is assumed, is all-sufficient for itself. 
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Humanitarianism or the worship of humanity usurps the 
place of Christianity, which is founded on the worship 
of Christ. 

The social order of the Middle Ages grew out of the 
belief in the merit of good works, and this: belief nec- 
essarily included the fundamental truth that merit comes 
from the life passion and death of the Saviour. Appro- 
priately are those ages styled the ages of faith; not a 
faith which left nothing for man to do, nor a faith 
which is magnified with a corresponding depreciation of 
the value of good works, but a faith which sought ex- 
pression in every noble deed that would glorify the 
Saviour. Out of it rose those monuments of Christian 
art, the remains of which are the admiration of the world 
to-day—the cathedrals and churches which though dis- 
mantled and stripped of their priceless treasures of art 
and devotion and given over in many instances to an 
alien worship, still exhibit the place where the altar stood 
and where the sacrifice of the Mass recalled to loving 
hearts the great act of atonement, the golden link be- 
tween the Saviour and His people. From that faith 
sprang the monastic foundations of Monte Cassino and 
Cluny and Bobbio, with their saints and scholars and 
missionaries who overran the then known world in 
order to win it over to the Saviour, for they knew that 
even the unregenerate were His people. To that faith, 
as to its fountain-head, are to be attributed those paint- 
ings and sculptures which reproduce the glories of an 
extinct civilization with an added spiritual grace un- 
dreamt of by the pagan mind. All these eloquent 
memorials of medieval Christianity are simple manifes- 
tations of love and loyalty for the Saviour, to whose 
worship were consecrated the highest achievements of 
human endeavor. 

The great Revolt of the sixteenth century changed all 
this, for it substituted new forces for the old. The 
Saviour ceased to be the type, the moving force in the 
Christian world, so far as that world withdrew from the 
Church, of which He is “the head of the corner,” 
and He became again the “ stone which the builders re- 
jected.” We witness to-day the foundation of societies 
for the betterment of the masses, for the relief or cure 
of the suffering and the afflicted, for the elevation of the 
working classes, for the amelioration of the hard lot of 
the homeless and the poor, all good in themselves, but 
lacking the motive of the Ages of Faith, which did 
everything in virtue and to the honor of the Holy Name. 

No wonder, then, that the idea of God’s dominion over 
us, the idea of God Himself, has suffered an eclipse. 
With the historic Christ no longer an object of faith 
to those who call themselves Christians, the world stands 
in a far more pitiable state than Rome or Greece in their 
palmiest days. For they at least had minds open to the 
reception of new truths, whereas the world of to-day 
rejects the truth accepted and believed for a score of 
centuries. Men of the times we live in, have no 
thought of subjection to Christ, of admitting that they 








are Christ’s people; with them humanity is divine, and 
humanity is all they worship. Ten millions to promote 
peace, not a cent to promote the worship of the Prince 
of Peace! Thirty-five millions for a godless university, 
not a farthing to make Christ better known and loved! 
The contrast is significant. Men once offered their lives 
for Christ. Now countless sums are lavished on sec- 
tarian institutions, where the name of Christ as God 
is a rigorous taboo. 

Remove the idea of the divinity of Christ and the 
knowledge of God Himself becomes vague and hazy. 
“ This is eternal life that they may know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” The 
knowledge of God comes to us chiefly through the 
revelation made by Christ. When St. Paul stood on the 
Hill of Mars and spoke to the assembled Athenians, he 
addressed the representatives of a people that had 
attained the highest culture the world had ever known. 
Yet the Apostle found them ignorant of the Supreme 
Being, to whom they had erected an altar as to the un- 
known God. 

With the authority of the Church rejected, the belief 
in the inspiration and authenticity of the Scriptures un- 
dermined, with the Divinity of Christ openly assailed, 
what hope is there for the world unless it be restored to 
the knowledge and reverence of the Holy Name and of 
all that it implies. The saints found more in it than 
doctrine. To them and to all devout souls “the name 
of the Lord is a strong tower”; they trust in Him, 
and are helped. In Him is the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Isaiah “ unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given, and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder "—and in the Holy Name of Jesus is found all 
the meaning which the Prophet would convey when he 
called Him “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace;” for He 
could neither be called nor be Jesus if any of these glori- 
ous titles were wanting. 

“Jesus bears that name,” says St. Bernard, “not as 
others have borne it before Him, as a vain and empty title. 
It is not in Him the shadow of a great name, but the very 
meaning of that name. That His name was revealed 
from heaven, is attested by the Evangelist, where it is 
written ‘which was so named of the angel before He 
was conceived in the womb.’ After Jesus was born 
men called Him Jesus, but angels called Him Jesus 
before He was conceived in the womb. The One Lord 
is the Saviour of angels and of men; of men, since His 
Incarnation; of angels, from the begining of their crea- 
tion.” And the same dover of that Holy Name adds: 
“ This is the name which the Apostle was commanded to 
bear before Gentiles and kings, and the children of Israel, 
the name which he bore as a light to enlighten His peo- 
ple, crying everywhere: ‘The night is far spent, the 
day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armor of light, let us 
walk honestly as in the day.’” Epwarp SPILLANE, S.J. 
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A Visit to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Old New Yorkers who used to be so supremely satisfied 
with the commonplace brick building in which the art 
treasures of the metropolis were placed on exhibition are 
almost staggered when they see for the first time the 
splendid structures in stone which stretch along the Fifth 
Avenue side of the Park. To all appearances, if the 
plans are carried out; the facade alone will be nearly 
1,000 feet in length, without counting all the wings ex- 
tending back among the trees and shrubbery. 

As you mount the great stone steps between the rows 
of Corinthian columns on each side of the main entrance, 
you are ushered into a hall whose vastness amazes you. 
You shrink into your own littleness as you look up towards 
the domed and vaulted ceiling, which seems so high above 
you. The white walls, where the rows of columns which 
support the elaborate and illuminated balcony permit, 
and where the niches with their statues do not interfere, 
are all aglow with rich tapestries, each one a marvel ot 
beauty and color. On them for the most part the pious 
artist has depicted scenes from the Scriptures, such as 
the Annunciation, the Nativity, etc. 

Leading off in all directions are galleries where 
statuary, relief work and models of the great master- 
pieces of architecture meet you at every turn, while in 
front rises the majestic and almost regal staircase which 
conducts you to a bewildering maze of other galleries, all 
brilliant with the glories of great painters, both ancient 
and modern, either in the original or in their reproduc- 
tions, past some of which, of course, you quicken your 
pace, for art like everything else has its dangers. You are 
not confined to these halls, however, for there is a multi- 
tude of others where creations of lace, of textile fabrics, 
of tapestry, of rugs of nearby countries or the far away 
East, and what not else of the weaver’s art are set before 
you. Looms of every kind have contributed their 
triumphs. Pottery and china and faience are there, ar- 
ranged either with scientific precision or perhaps only to 
please the eye by their brilliant color-schemes, as for ex- 
ample in the elaborate array of vases which China has 
sent to this part of the world. You can study wood- 
carving and filagree work and enamels and lacquer, or 
the arms and armor and military trappings of every epoch ; 
or the jewels and seals, and signets, and gold and silver- 
plate, real, or in facsimiles, from the palaces of the rich 
and powerful of by-gone days, or you may have spread 
before you the copes and mitres, and reliquaries, and 
chalices and ostensoriums, originally the spoils of the 
cathedrals and monasteries of Catholic times, but which 
now after having been for many years the flotsam and 
jetsam of countless revolutions, have beconie the posses- 
sions of this great museum. 

In all this multitudinous array of objects of every kind 
of art, one cannot avoid remarking how religious, or 
more properly speaking, Christian art, holds the place of 
honor. Its only rival is that of Greece and Rome, but 





the genius of paganism does not commonly rise above 
the flesh. It is of the earth, earthy, and its tendency is 
too often downward. Christian art, on the contrary, 
fixes its gaze on the glories of heaven and bears the soul 
aloft to the eternal beauty of the Godhead. Most-of the 
moderns have neither the genius of the ancients nor the 
genius and inspiration or even the information of the 
great masters of religious art. 

The mere maintenance of this vast establishment for 
the year just elapsed called for the immense expenditure 
of $300,000, a figure at which the municipal authorities 
gasped. They appropriated only two-thirds of the sum, 
but a number of wealthy men came to the rescue, and 
not only made up the deficiency, but contributed another 
$300,000 for the purchase of new art treasures which 
were seeking admission to the Museum. 

Fortunately the artistic wealth of the Museum is not 
permitted to be buried out of sight. On the contrary 
special care is exerted to explain the value and signifi- 
cance of all its possessions, and to prevent the apparent 
unimportance of some of its treasures from being passed 
over unnoticed, as for instance, in the case of two of its 
recent acquisitions, to which particular attention had 
been called by the press, and may be repeated here; one, 
the head of a Greek goddess, the other a Roman sarco- 


phagus. Most people would be tempted to merely glance 


at them in passing, though they teem with interest. 

The head is regarded as the most important object in 
the collection at the present time. It is considerably 
larger than life-size, the length of the face being 9% 
inches, and the total height of the piece, 2134 inches. 
The marble is of Greek variety, coarser in texture than 
Pentelic, but lacking the translucent quality of the best 
Parian. It has a beautiful creamy tone, streaked in 
places with a deeper orange color, due to the oxidation 
of the iron in its composition, an effect which is familiar 
in Greek sculptures. In date it belongs to the early part 
of the fourth century B. c., the period of transition be- 
tween the era of Phidias and that of Praxiteles. 

Such is the description of it in the Museum Bulletin, 
but all these details, and more besides, were enlarged upon 
and explained by the distinguished and scholarly Dr. 
Robinson, the Curator of the Museum, for the benefit 
of a small group of interested students who were invited 
to inspect the collection before it was exhibited to the 
public. 1‘ that very interesting hour’s conversation, the 
visitors were made to see the remarkable beauty of the 
face of the goddess, and also the manner in which the 
severity of the modeling was relieved by the light wavy 
masses of hair rising from the cheek and brow, the ex- 
planation being added, however, that although the locks 
have almost a mannered look at close range this sketchy 
treatment was calculated for its effect at a distance. The 
pose of the head is saved from rigidity by the slight bend, 
as well as by the folds of the neck, artistic devices which 
it is needless to say would not have been detected by a 
chance observer. 
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It was pointed out also that a careful study of the 
features would reveal an infinite number of other subtle- 
ties which help to produce the same effect. Thus the 
forehead, though apparently a simple curve, is rea!ly 
a succession of minute variations. The line of the 
cheeks is equally varied, and the eyes though reduced to 
their simplest terms, show the same principle, one being 
slightly larger than the other. But perhaps the most 
striking illustration of what the lecturer called the avoid- 
ance of “schematic” treatment is in the sculptor’s 
recognition of the fact that in nature the lowest point of 
the face is not in the middle of the chin, but at one corner 
of it. It is the combination of all these qualities with the 
beauty of each feature taken by itself, and its har- 
monious relation to all the others, as well as the spirit 
of serene indifference which breathes through the 
marble, that make this head a notable example of the 
types of the divinities which the Greek sculptors gave 
to their race. 

It was interesting and instructive to listen to all this, 
but as that wonderful piece of work had been created 
more than two thousand years ago, and still remains a 
model for the artists of our own time to admire and 
copy, the reflection naturally and almost necessarily sug- 
gests itself that if the theory of evolution is a working 
kypothesis for the physical universe, it is scarcely so in 
art. How much superior we should be to the ancients 
if the theory were true! And yet are we? 

After studying this production of Greek genius the 
visitors were placed before the Roman Sarcophagus, 
which is not only an art treasure, but is at the same time 
an object of very great interest for students of the 
Greek and Roman classics. That old stone coffin, they 
were told, is not a recent discovery, for it has been above 
ground for many a year, and was possibly in the Church 
of St. Pancratius, in Florence, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. After passing through a multiplicity of owner- 
ships it has finally come into the possession of the 
Museum. Time has dealt gently with it, for only a single 
flaw is noticed, and that not of any importance. 

This unusual piece of relief-work, which has some of 
the red pigment with which it was once covered, still 
clinging to it, is, for the average man, an instance or an 
illustration of the rapidity with which true art can tell a 
story and inculcate a lesson. On that narrow marble 
slab of the coffin, which at one period of its existence had 
been used as a mere box, for there is a tell-tale keyhole 
on the upper rim, the artist has chiselled out a throng, 
but not a crowd, of eighteen figures, each one with its 
own individuality and absolutely distinct from the others, 
all of them engaged in the representation of what is in 
reality a five-act drama. It is the contest of a group of 
Syrens and Muses, ending in the triumph of the latter. 
Two symbols on the ground, a mask and a globe, in- 
dicate that there are two Muses in the background who 
are only interested spectators of the battle. 

The drama begins with the enthronization of Jove. 











At his side is the symbolical eagle, and near him stan 

Juno and Minerva. The first act is the contest of the 
flute. The Syren, short and ungraceful, as are her sis- 
ters, lifts her pipes high above the head of the stately 
Muse, who stands with an instrument in either hand, 
but does not raise them to her lips. She merely turns her 
gaze with disdain at the distorted Syren, who with dis- 
tended cheeks is blowing her music in blasts. The next 
act is the battle of song. The Syren is singing, but the 
Muse merely looks on and is silent. She has no need 
to sing. Next appear the performers on the lyre; but 
here the Syren is no longer arrogant and aggressive as 
her predecessors. Perhaps Jove has already uttered his 
verdict. She is turning away dejected and abashed, 
while the Muse is making the chords of her own lyre 
ring with music. 

Suddenly and without any break in the tableau, no 
doubt an intentional arrangement, so as to show the 
instantaneousness of the victory, another scene presents 
itself. The Syrens are writhing on the ground, stripped 
naked, that their hideousness hitherto concealed might 
be revealed, and their wings are being torn off by the 
furious Muses, who had no need of such material aids 
to soar above the world. It is a triumph of the pure and 
noble over the senusal and base. 

Possibly the remains of a poet well known in his own 
time but now forgotten once reposed in that casket, and 
some sculptor friend wanted to tell the world that the 
dead man had been devoted and faithful to the laws of 
genuine art. 

There were other objects of interest exhibited, but 
none of them evoked the same enthusiasm as these stone 
relics of two great civilizations. The learning of the 
lecturer, combined with his very great skill in almost 
making his hearers fancy that they themselves had found 
out what he had so deftly led them to perceive, made the 
afternoon one that will always be remembered with 
pleasure. X. 


Mr. Carnegie’s ‘‘ Peace Foundation ’’ 


On December 14, Andrew Carnegie, whose spendings 
for the welfare of humanity, as he sees it, now total the 
sum of $179,500,000, established a foundation whose aim 
shall be the promotion of international peace. A Board 
of Directors, named by the philanthropist, on that date 
took over $10,000,000 in five per cent. first mortgage 
bonds, of an actual present value of $11,500,000, to be by 
them held in trust and administered in the interest of uni- 
versal and lasting peace among the nations. The. formal 
organization of the new foundation was effected in the 
assembly room of the Carnegie Research Foundation 
building, in Washington, D. C. As active President the 
designated directors elected Senator Elihu Root, of New 
York, the permanent representative of the United States 
in the Hague Arbitration Tribunal, and President Taft 
was named honorary President of the body. 
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Mr. Carnegie’s benefaction is accompanied by no ham- 
pering conditions; he surrenders to the trustees the ab- 
solute controi of the fund, and leaves to them the com- 
plete disposal of the manner in which the annual income 
arising thereform, a sum of half a million dollars, shall 
be used to achieve the purpose designated in his deed of 
trust. The foundation is to be a perpetual one, the 
aged philanthropist providing that when its immediate 
object, the establishment of world-wide international 
peace, shall have been secured, the yearly revenues ac- 
cruing from the fund shall be utilized to root out the 
evil or evils which especially degrade humanity and 
whose correction will conduce most to the progress, the 
uplifting and the general happiness of the human race. 

The day following the announcement of his gift, Mr. 
Carnegie was on: the program for an address at the 
opening session, in Washington, of the International 
Conference of the American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, and it was expected that 
on that occasion he would speak freely concerning the 
fund he had created. Only in concluding his address 
did he speak of his donation to the cause of universal 
peace, and then, we are told, he did so diffidently and 
seemingly with a desire to hurry past the point and bring 
his remarks to a conclusion. One paragraph of his 
speech on the text assigned to him: The Moral Issue in 
War, suggests the motive, which, no doubt, prompted 
Mr. Carnegie in his latest giving. Speaking of the dis- 
position developed in man, coincident with the growth of 
civilization, to abolish savage customs connected with 
war, he said: “In all this we note the supreme im- 
portance attached to the mora] equation, the outstanding 
question of right and wrong—the religious and moral 
issues ; the appeal to conscience and not to the pocket is 
the paramount issue. That war is costly is true, but this 
loss might be endured; that it is a crime—a heinous 
crime—for men to kill each other is the truth that in- 
sures its speedy abolition.” 

Instinctively the thought comes to one, that, as always 
happens in the case of him who permits his zeal for 
what appeals to him to outrun his discretion, Mr. 
Carnegie here allowed his enthusiasm to blind him to the 
tremendous obstacles which stand ‘in the way of the 
“speedy” realization of his conjured up vision of enduring 


peace in the world. No one to-day is so rash as to ac- 


cept a brief for the waging of war; its ravages are hor- 


rible and its destructive influence in opposition to the 
trend of progressive civilization is too keenly appre- 
ciated to permit any misunderstanding of its inherent 
hideous barbarism. Still by nations, as by men, injus- 
tice may be done; with nations, as with men, the injustice 
may be such as to threaten the loss of that which is 
precious as life to those who are attacked; with nations, 
as with men, the use of force to repel the unjust aggres- 
sion may be the one means left to a country’s choice,— 
and, revolting as may be the consequences an appeal to 
force may call into being, it is a nation’s right, aye, and 








sometimes duty, to utter that appeal and to kindle the 
torch of war. It is quite as false, then, to sweepingly 
condemn war as a crime, as it would be imprudent and 
impractical under existing conditions to advocate an 
abandonment of any kind of preparation for war, or any 
maintenance of an armed force to meet the possibilities 
of national controversies. One needs but to recognize 
existing conditions to know that we have not reached a 
point where war is impossible or out of the question. 
And it supposes no deep study of the selfishness of nations 
to satisfy one’s self that the point will not soon be 
reached, in which all nations will find themselves so con- 
stituted that they may not at times violate their national 
obligations. Perhaps men may come to so love justice 
that the dream of a permanent court for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes will be effectively 
realized, but until that day dawns, if questions of contro- 
versy are to be settled at all, they must be settled by war. 

Quite apart, however, from this consideration, whilst 
one concedes the generous and splendid character of 
Mr. Carnegie’s donation, the gift itself must surely stand 
as fatally inadequate for the object it aims to achieve: 
“to hasten the abolition of international war, the foulest 
blot upon our civilization.” Were it conceivable that 
wars concerning the vital interests of nations might be 
ultimately prevented by any sentiment money could 
arouse, there stand opposed to the annual revenue of 
$500,000 Mr. Carnegie’s foundation will assure, the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions expended every year by 
the great war Powers of the world. Even in our own 
country, on the very day the Peace Foundation came 
to public knowledge, the urgent appeal of our War 
Secretary, Mr. Dickinson, for an army of 450,000, trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, was being re- 
turned to him in haste and secrecy. Mr. Carnegie’s fund 
surely will serve but as a drop in the bucket in comparison 
with the sweeping tide of counter sentiment. 

No, unfortunately, Mr. Carnegie’s optimism regarding 
the “ speedy ” abolition of war and warlike thinking is 
not likely soon to prevail. Nevertheless one is glad to 
feel that the foundation has a real value—that value, 
namely, which lies in its moral significance. A wise dis- 
position of the half million dollars yearly placed in the 
hands of the trustees of the fund may bring into play 
most effective means of spreading and impressing the 
idea of international arbitration on humanity and thereby 
promoting peace among nations. The sense of respon- 
sibility in the leaders of nations can be quickened, 
frivolous attacks can be made more difficult, the horrible 
results of modern warfare can be made clear, and thereby 
a high degree of coolness and deliberateness can be de- 
veloped in a!l who deal with the dangers that spring 
from the complexities of national controversy. Much 
has already been effected in this direction. Nations have 
been taught the folly of seeking in foreign war a radical 
relief from domestic troubles, as they have learned, too, 
the unwisdom of quieting dynastic disputes by sounding 
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“war's wild alarms.” But the changing phases of 
national growth have provided other fuel to fire men’s 
passions, and to cause the rulers of nations, despite their 
professed sympathy with the project, to deem national 
disarmament a feckless dream for years to come. In 
domestic politics the revolutionary trend of modern 
Socialism bids those who rule be ever ready to meet and 
crush the lawless outbreaks its teachings make inevitable ; 
in foreign politics the grasping selfishness of the nations’ 
greed of industrial and commercial supremacy is more 
than sufficient excuse for the gigantic expenditure in- 
volved in the ever increasing military and naval outlay, 
required, we are told, that nations may be ready to de- 
fend their rights and to pursue unmolested their ways that 
mark their legitimate expansion. 

Mr. Carnegie’s fund will be helpful in opening a way 
to the study of the problems begotten of social discontent, 
as well as the enmities easily growing out of the rivalries 
which underlie the industrial and commercial evolution 
of the nations. It will give impetus to the sentiment of 
the world, which is already favoring the limitations of 
ermaments ; it will aid the efforts of those now planning 
an arbitral court of justice; it will, if wisely adminis- 


tered, hasten the day when the powers of the earth will 


have an international judicial body to judge contro- 
versies arising in peace, as well as controversises incident 
to war. 

Naturally the latest evidence of Mr. Carnegie’s pur- 
pose to use his immense resources to further what he 
deems humanity’s greatest needs, has aroused the in- 
terest of the world. The size of the fortune set aside for 
phi'anthrophic ends produces profound astonishment, but 
the discussion of this point is quite secondary to that 
evoked by the object of his donation. Almost universally 
there is expressed admiration for the giver, applause for 
the idea promoting the gift, and confidence that the en- 
dowment assured will have lasting results. Here and 
there, it is true, a note is heard not in entire harmony 
with the general chorus, and the criticism is urged that 
Mr. Carnegie’s most recent gift is lacking in definiteness 
of purpose, aiming as it does at “unformed objects.” That 
the criticism is unfair seems certain. Mr. Carnegie, as 
has been said, puts no hampering conditions upon his 
gift and, beyond outlining its broad general scope, he 
makes no specific provision regarding the ultimate use to 
be made of the income accruing from his foundation. 
However, he does set up a safeguard to assure the world 
that his generosity will not be squandered in a vain 
search for the impossible. The names of the men chosen 
to administer the trust fund, eminently keen and prac- 
tical men of affairs, offer every needed assurance that 
the half million of dollars yearly coming to them will be 
expended in a prudent way, and one best calculated to 
achieve the beneficent purpose sought by the founder of 
the trust. 

Quite a different judgment must be uttered concerning 
another question suggested in references made to the 





peace foundation. Mr. Carnegie, from his own oft- 
repeated avowal, looks upon himself as a trustee of the 
immense wealth Providence has allowed to bless him. 
He claims to be responsible for the administration of his 
riches in such manner as to have them benefit humanity 
in the widest and most helpful measure. To this end he 
has scattered the largess of his bounty with bewildering 
generosity, but the verdict passed upon his giving is not 
an unqualifiedly approving one. It may, of course, be 
claimed that Mr. Carnegie is entirely within his right in 
disposing of his millions in any reasonable manner he 
may choose to fill the trust which he acknowledges to 
rest upon him. Yet it is not an attack upon this right to 
suggest that “ adaptability to the end intended” is con- 
cededly a praiseworthy feature in every prudent planning 
of a course of action. There are hundreds of very prac- 
tical ways in which Mr. Carnegie might achieve more 
directly and more immediately the purpose he professes 
to follow: “to banish the evils which degrade humanity 
to-day,” than will be ever attained by the princely 
foundations he has thus far fostered. And while 
one may grant that the multiplied gifts he has scattered, 
do tend in some more or less remote way to assist the 
uplift of humanity, it will not be considered ungenerous 
criticism, because it is true, to affirm that his name would 
be more blessed and his aim more brilliantly attained 
were his millions to be put in more intimate touch with 
the many-sided wretchedness that preys upon mankind. 
M. J. O’Connor, s.J. 


In the Portuguese Colonies 


What will become of the many flourishing missions 
in the Portuguese African possessions? Those interested 
in the Catholic missions have, no doubt, repeatedly asked 
themselves this question, since the insane suppression 
of the religious orders in Portugal by the infamous 
decree of October 8. 

In the issue of October 25 of Portugal em Africa, the 
well-known missionary and colonial review, Father An- 
tunes, for many years Provincial of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers in Portugal, discusses the outlock at some length. 
After drawing attention to the disastrous consequences 
to Portuguese colonial development of the expulsion of 
the religious orders from Portugal and her colonies in 
1834, he goes on to show that Portugal is bound by 
solemn international agreements not only not to molest, 
but even to protect all missionary enterprises in her 
colonies. 

In 1885 Germany, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
the United States of America, France, England, Holland, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, Norway and Turkey, through 
their representatives assembled in convention in Berlin, 
explicitly recognized the necessity of missionary co- 
operation for the civilizing of the Congo territory, in 
which the Portuguese possessions of Lunda and Congo 
are included. Art. 6 of the Berlin Act says: “ All the 
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Powers exercising sovereign rights in the Congo terri- 
tory bind themselves to aid in the suppression of the 
Slave Trade; to respect and support, irrespective of 
nationality and creed, all religious, scientific or charitable 
institutions and works whose purpose is to instruct the 
natives and to make them acquainted with the advantages 
of civilization. Christian missionaries, savants, ex- 
plorers, and their companions and attendants, their prop- 
erty and collections, are likewise the object of special 
protection. Liberty of conscience and religious tolerance 
are expressly guaranteed to the natives as well as to 
foreigners. No restrictions shall be put on the free 
exercise of all forms of worship.” 

Five years later, on July 2, 1890, the same Powers, 
with the addition of Persia and the Congo Free State, 
reiterated these pledges at the Anti-Slavery Conference 
of Brussels. They furthermore pledged themselves to 
protect all the missions already founded, or to be founded 
in the future. (Arts. 1, 2 and 3 of the Conference). 

Paragraph 10 of the British-Portuguese Convention 
of May 28, 1901, bears directly on the missionary ques- 
tion: “In all the districts of East and Central Africa 
which belong to the sphere of influence of the two nations, 
the missionaries shall enjoy full protection. Religious 
tolerance, freedom of worship and religious instruction 
are guaranteed.” 

To comply with the Articles of the Berlin Act, Por- 
tugal turned its attention to the spread of Christianity 
in its colonies. In Angola alone twenty-nine Mission 
Stations were founded or subsidized by the Government ; 
twenty-five of these are in the hands of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers. ‘“ The money contributed by the State towards 
the missions in West Africa,” writes Father Antunes, 
“amounted to almost 1,000 contos (about $1,112.000). 
The missionary societies themselves furnished twice that 
amount. The success of the missions in the suppression 
of slavery, the civilizing of the natives, the occupation 
of the territory and the spread of Portuguese influence 
has been such as the State could not have obtained by 
military expeditions and personal administration with an 
outlay of ten thousand contos.” Now, without a shadow 
of reason, the Republican Provisional Government is 
laying its destroying hand on a work, towards the reali- 
zation of which the Portuguese tax-payers and the Cath- 
olics of the whole world contributed three and a half 
million dollars, not to mention the personal sacrifices of 
the missionaries, sacrifices of health and life which’can 
not be valued in contos. Are the Powers that signed the 
Berlin and Brussels conventions going to permit a fifth 
rate power to drive a coach and four through a solemn 
international agreement without a protest? 

From a missionary who has just returned from Por- 
tugal I learn that there is just a glimmer of hope left 
that the Holy Ghost Fathers will retain possession of a 
house or two in Portugal. I have also been told that 
the Father General of the Society has commanded the 
missionaries in the Portuguese West African colonies 





to remain at their stations until forcibly ejected; in that 
case they were to take up their lodgings in the huts of 
the natives, and to leave the missions only when com- 
pelled by the Government to do so. “ The shepherd's 
place,” he said, “ is in the midst of his flock.” 

If the decree against the religious orders of October 
8 is carried out in full, Portugal will be the only colonial 
Power without missionaries and mission houses. Even 
France did not venture so far in its anti-clerical demen- 
tia; and Germany recalled the orders (except the Jesuits 
and Lazarists) when their usefulness as civilizers and 
colonizers was recognized. 

GEORGE METLAKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





The Legions of Students in Rome 


Rome, December 10, 1910. 


I tried to get the figures of enrollment at the opening 
vf schools here in Rome, but it was difficult. Roughly, 
there are about five hundred at the Apollinare, between 
five and six hundred at the Propaganda, and between ten 
and twelve hundred here at the Gregorian University. 
The exact numbers in this latter institution have been 
promised by January Ist. We move slowly in Rome, 
even in the busy office of the Registrar. At the American 
College they had at the opening of schools, one hundred 
and fifty-five students, an increase of fifty over 
last year. Thirty-six new students registered this 
year. The students at the American College represent 
a large majority of the dioceses in the United States, 
Chicago leading, with Boston second. At the Propa- 
ganda the wide world is represented, though the pre- 
dominance in language goes to the English speaking 
section. There you have Greeks, Ruthenians, Irish, 
Americans, Canadians, Bohemians, Armenians, some 
Malays and two Japanese. Of the religious, the Servites, 
Irish Franciscans, White Fathers, Marianite Monks, and 
Fathers of Mercy are represented. Of the national rep- 
resentation at the Gregorian University, I can give you 
some idea from one class of one hundred and forty. In 
this class there are Cistercians, Carmelites, Capuchins, 
Franciscan Minorites, Resurrectionists, Trinitarians, Ob- 
lates, Salesians, Vincentians, Barnabites, Missionaries of 
the Immaculate Heart, members of the Society of the 
Divine Saviour, and Jesuits. Of the colleges the English, 
Scotch, French and German send students to attend its 
classes. The Polish College too, and the Capranica send 
their students to the Gregorian University. On the staff, 
there are seven nationalities and twelve Provinces of the 
Society of Jesus represented. 

On the morning of St. Stanislaus’ Day when the 
Rector of the Gregorian University said Mass at the 
Saint’s shrine in San Andrea, nearly all the North Amer- 
ican students mingled with the Jesuit scholastics for Com- 
munion. On the morning of St. John Berchman’s feast, 
celebrated here on November 26th, at the Mass which 
a cardinal celebrated at 7 o’cloc! Letween four and five 
hundred ‘of the Gregorian stud_ats crowded to Com- 
munion. At High Mass at half past ten, Father Goretti’s 
choir of boys from the College, sang a new Mass of 
Perosi’s very beautifully. 
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I met yesterday an English Redemptorist who has 

charge at the Beda College, of the instruction of the 
trighton, England, convert ministers. He told me that 
over two hundred of their flock had followed them into 
the Church. 

The fear of the cholera has not only checked the 
winter tourist advent to Rome, and menaced the financial 
peace of our merchants, but it has scared parents from 
sending their children to the boarding schools here. In 
consequence one famous convent school has, this year, 
only five boarders, and another only seven. If the fear 
of the cholera keeps visitors from the coming exposition 
the town will have a fit, and a great pecuniary stringency 
will result. 

The other day I heard that the Bishops of Germany 
had ordered a collection to be taken up in the churches 
throughout all Germany on last Sunday, that following 
the feast of St. Francis Xavier, for the “ Catholic In- 
stitute in Japan,” the projected Jesuit University in 
Tokio, 

C. M. 


Robert d’Orleans, duc de Chartres 


Among the volunteers who, fifty years ago, took part 
in the war of Secession were two young Frenchmen, 
of royal birth, sons of the Duke of Orleans, and grand- 
sons of Louis Philippe, King of the French. The elder 
of the two was the Comte de Paris, the second, Robert, 
duc de Chartres, who died almost suddenly on December 
4th, 1910. 

Maybe that some American survivors of the war still 
remember the dashing young soldier, who possessed the 
typical qualities of his race: he was gay, generous, open 
handed, brave almost to a fault, and went to battle as 
cheerfully as to a feast. He was born on November 7th, 
1840, the second son of the Duke of Orleans, heir to 
the French throne, and of his wife, Héléne of Mecklen- 
berg-Schwerin. He was only a baby when his father 
was accidentally killed and a mere child when his grand- 
father lost his throne and fled to England. The two 
boys, Paris and Chartres, as they were called in their 
family circle, were carefully educated, first by their 
widowed mother, then, after her death, by their grand- 
mother, Queen Marie Amélie, Louis Philippe’s venerable 
widow, whom her children and grandchildren surrounded 
with touching deference and veneration. 

The due de Chartres was a born soldier and, being 
forbidden to enter France, he served first in the Italian 
army, then in America, under General McClellan, and 
distinguished himself in both countries by his keen mili- 
tary instinct, his intelligence, capabilities and_ brilliant 
courage. 

In 1870, when the Franco-German war broke out, he 
together with his uncles, the duc d’Aumale and the Prince 
de Joinville, applied for leave to serve in the French 
army, but the Republican government rejected their pro- 
posal. Robert de Chartres, nothing daunted, then de- 
cided to serve his country without leave. ‘ More than 
forty of my ancestors,” he wrote, “havé fallen on the 
battlefields of France, and I am forbidden from follow- 
ing their example and from fighting for my country! 
I shall take a gun and fight with the others under an 
unknown name.” He was as good as his word, and in 
the army that during that tragic winter was carrying on 
the struggle in Normandy, the “capitaine Robert Le 
Fort’ rendered distinguished service. Never perhaps 
was the due de Chartres. more in his element than during 





those months of privation and peril! He had adopted 
the name of a medieval hero, one of the founders of 
his royal house, and, for the first time in his life, he 
was able to serve as a soldier the country that he loved. 
Those who fought by his side did not know his identity, 
but they soon grew to admire the tall, slight, blue-eyed, 
good tempered, daring young captain, who was always 
eager to be present where the danger was greatest. 
He fought at Gisars, at Etrepagny, at Rouen, through 
the hardships and vicissitudes of that terrible winter. 
Once, in his presence, his fellow officers were discussing 
the future of their country: “ Who knows,” said one, 
“if the d’Orleans will not come back?” “ I know them,” 
observed Captain Le Fort; “1 assure you that they are 
good citizens.” “ You Le Fort,” interrupted a rabid Re- 
publican, “ are a first-rate officer, but it is a great pity 
you should be such a virulent Orleanist.” 

When the war was over, the Republican officer received 
the duke’s photo with these words: “ The virulent Or- 
leanist to his old comrade.” On June 14th, 1871, Gen- 
eral Chanzy bestowed on Captain Le Fort the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor as a reward for his excellent 
service. 

Although his identity was not generally known, the 
duke’s presence in France was suspected, and the Queen 
of Prussia wrote anxiously to the Queen of England: 
“We hear that Chartres is fighting under an assumed 
name with the franc tireurs, who are not considered as 
regular troops. Try and let me know where he is 
in order that no harm may happen to him if he falls 
into the hands of our soldiers.” Queen Victoria sent 
the letter to the young soldiers’ uncle, the duc d’Aumale, 
who briefly answered: “ Tell them not to trouble about 
Chartres; he will not fall into their hands alive.” 

When the war was over, the duc de Chartres, with his 
uncles Joinville and Aumale and his cousin, the duc 
d’Alencon, was regularly incorporated into the French 
army. He served in Africa, at Lunéville and finally as 
Colonel of the 12th “Chasseurs” at Rouen. It was 
here that he received, in 1883, news that the princes, 
from political reasons, were to be expelled from the 
army ; he had to submit in silence to the brutal sentence, 
his dream of being a military leader in his own country 
had lasted only eight years. 

The duc de Chartres married his first cousin, Fran- 
coise d’Orleans, daughter of the Prince de Joinville; by 
her he had four children, two of whom he lost in the 
prime of life. One of these, Prince Henri d’Orleans, 
who achieved some renown as an explorer, died at Saigon 
in 1901; the other, Princess Marie, married to Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark, brother of the present King, 
died in 1909, just a year before her father. Two other 
children survive him, both married, Prince Jean, duc 
de Guise and Princess Marguerite, Duchesse de Magenta. 

The Duke died at St. Firmin, close to Chantilly, where 
he usually lived. His illness lasted only two days, dur- 
ing which he was supported by the loving ministrations 
of his family. 

He will, like all the princes of his race, be buried at 
Dreux, where only a few months ago, his cousin, the duc 
d’Alencon, was laid to rest. In his will, he particularly 
states his desires that, instead of laying wreaths on his 
coffin, his friends should have Masses said for his soul; 
a new proof that this brave soldier was also a believing 
Catholic. A few hours before his death he received the 
last Sacrament at the hands of his parish priest of St. 
Firmin. 

ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 
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The Religious Problem in Japan 


There has come to America the first of an interesting 
series of letters on the question this title suggests. The 
letters are written by a missionary of the Society of the 
Divine Word, actually engaged in the country regarding 
whose people he gives first hand information that will 
prove of the deepest interest to every Catholic. The 
letters will appear in regular sequence in the issues of 
our weekly Review.—Eb. 


l. 


THe JAPANESE OF To-Day. 


Japan has surprised the world by the astonishing suc- 
cess attending its recent military campaigns. A wide- 
spread preconceived notion had existed, that, despite re- 
ports, the influence of western culture in Japan was 
a merely superficial one not yet reaching out into, the 
intimate life of its people. The brilliant successes crown- 
ign its arms, however, have swept away with one stroke 
such an opinion, as far at least, as regards progress along 
material and technical lines. The conduct of a modern 
naval and military campaign depends quite as much upon 
proficiency in the knowledge of mathematical,. technical, 
sanitary and economical science, as it does upon a sturdy 
fearless soldiery. Diplomacy, Finance, Journalism and 
Medicine play quite as important a part, as do well- 
schooled and well-disciplined troops. In respect to all 
of these, it must be affirmed, the Japanese showed them- 
selves in a marked degree “ modern” and up-to-date. 

One may recall especially the self-reliance and the 
prudent confidence everywhere manifested by their 
private soldiers, a certain evidence of their excellent 
training and of their educational acquirements. The 
number of illiterates among the common soldiers in 
Japan’s army is not high. Latest statistics tell us that 
they form but 5 per cent. of the recruited men, not a 
disheartening proportion when one recollects the difficulty 
of Japan’s written language and the comparatively brief 
period which has elapsed since the introduction of the 
modern school system into the country. All in all the 
Japanese soldier proved himself superior to his Russian 
opponent in ready appreciation of conditions, in alert- 
ness of action, and in all those resources which accom- 
pany mental training. 

Foreigners who had had opportunity to be well-in- 
formed in regard to Japan’s onward advance during the 
past fifty years, found no reason to be surprised at the 
skill and thoroughly modern processes marking the con- 
duct of the late war with Russia. They were well aware 
that Japan had not taken on western culture as a brilliant 
external polish, they knew with what restless energy she 
had labored to make it part of her innermost life. 

And touching this point, it may be well to say a,word 
regarding a commonly accepted false notion. How often 
one hears it said: The Japanese excel in the imitative 
faculty, but they show a signal lack of originality and 
of creative talent. It is true that Japan’s earlier develop- 
ment shows its dependence upon China, just as its recent 
progress is marked on every side by the influence which 
Europe and America have exerted upon its changing life. 
Still no one may deny the fact, that the Japanese have 
made their own of everything assumed from China’s 
civilization and have, in every instance almost, developed 
what they have taken up, along original and independent 
lines. Précisely the like is now being done in respect 





to what is borrowed from western culture. The Japan- 
ese is an Eclectic, if you will,—since he makes a pro- 
found study of the good that appears in the civilized 
manners of every people; but he is prudent and wise in 
his eclecticism ; he does not blindly take over every thing 
that the outside world accepts and follows, but only that 
which he finds adapted to his own spirit and satisfying 
to his own inclination. He is a thoroughly self-contained 
and self-restrained eclectic; and what he assumes from 
the foreigners he is entirely capable of assimilating into 
his own Japanese life and action. 

One marvels that the outside world should find a lack 
of creative power in the development of the Japanese. 
Surely there is little evidence of the lack in its recent 
history. Fifty years ago its people lived in a state of 
feudalism and vassalage not unlike the middle age con- 
dition of European nations; and in the short span of 
half a century Japan has been able to leap forth from 
its backwardness and to boast to-day of a thoroughly 
well-organized constitutional government, under whose 
influence its people have forced the nations glorying in 
centuries of progress and civilizing culture, to acknowl- 
edge its claims as a great world power. 

Nor is there lack of reason for the claims. To one 
who questions them Japan has but to point to a judiciary, 
modern in every phase of its excellent organization; to 
its splendidly equipped national school system; to its 
well disciplined army ; to its competent up-to-date navy ; 
to its flourishing industrial life; to its mines, worked 
with a skill and a profit that compare with the most ad- 
vanced development of mining industry in the world; 
to its expanding commerce and its mighty merchant 
marine; to its growing traffic facilities. Is there any 
lack of efficiency in creative talent apparent in the im- 
portant projects Japan has undertaken and is rapidly 
bringing to a successful issue in Corea, on the island of 
Formosa, and in the vassal province of Manchuria? 
Her scholarly sons enter with zeal into every scientific 
movement that stirs the world, and the results of their 
labors, now being prepared for publication in the ad- 
vanced schools of their country, will prove them no mean 
aspirants for honors in the realms of research. What 
has been done by them already in the field of medicine, 
of zoology, and especially in the work of investigating 
seismic disturbances, gives us assurance that their efforts 
in other directions will not be fruitless. 

No; the progress, which Japan has made in every 
direction, is too clearly impressed upon the story of its 
latter day life, to permit one to deny it. The more diffi- 
cult it is, then, to understand how its people, eager as is 
their desire of knowledge, and energetic as is their pur- 
suit of whatever attracts them in modern civilization, 
have failed to show any disposition to give heed to re- 
ligion’s claims. They have not been blind to the glory 
of our Christian civilization, yet they have thus far been 
seemingly unmindful of the source and fount of that 
civilization, the softening and refining influence of our 
Christian faith. 

We missionaries are blamed for this,—some alleging 
that we have been deficient in earnest effort to lead the 
people of Japan to a recognition of the vital necessity 
of the obligation to accept the Christian religion; others 
making light of our labors and declaring them to be 
vain and senseless. The Japanese, say these latter, are 
an irreligious people, or at least they are a people steeped 
in profound indifference to every phase of religious teach- 
ing. J shall take this opportunity to touch upon both 
contentions. * JoHann Werte, S.V.D. 
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The Coming Year 


“ Happy New Year!” will be on every lip to-morrow. 
It is not an empty formula, but an utterance of nature's 
heart which is ever in quest of happiness, and can never 
rest till it reaches the end for which the love of its 
Creator has made it, a happiness that knows no limit, 
diminution or surcease. Heaven alone can give us that, 
for earth has nothing large enough or lasting enough 
to satisfy the craving. So too for the fleeting years. 
Only those are happy which tend to heaven and are 
illumined by the light of the infinite. May the Year of 
the Lord 1911 be brighter with that glory than all the 


others before it. 


‘* Neutrality ’’ in French Schools 


“ I go to the primary school, where we learn the ‘ little 
religion,’ and my big brother goes to the university, 
where he learns the ‘big religion,’” explained a 
youngster to a friend of the family who had made the 
customary inquiries about the boy’s tasks and sports. 
‘And what is the difference between the two religions ?”’ 
The visitor’s query received a prompt and startling an- 
swer: “I learn that we are children of Adam, but he 
learns that we are children of monkeys.” So truly is edu- 
cation without some kind of religion a chimera that the 
proposition can be demonstrated from the mouth of babes 
and sucklings. An honest, earnest attempt to rule out all 
religious bias and to establish a course wholly uncolored 
by religious views or principles may be praiseworthy 
when made for the sake of respecting the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the patrons of a State school ; but, regard- 
less of the motive, objective neutrality in all that con- 
cerns religious instruction is as impossible as a square 
circle. If there were question of some particular branch 
of so-called secular instruction, it might be successfully 





introduced or excluded; as, for example, needlework for 
boys, vocal music or drawing. The reason is plain, for 
these or similar matters do not necessarily enter into the 
life of every child, even though a knowledge of them 
might be desirable; but religious (or irreligious) views 
and practices are a part of the everyday existence of all 
persons that have reached the ordinary use of their 
faculties. 

There is still in the air the echo of the blare of trumpets 
with which certain French politicians ushered in their 
pretended neutrality in education. The antecedents of 
the promoters of the enterprise left no doubt as to their 
real object, but it is well to see how their affected neu- 
trality works in practice. M. Viviani, the erstwhile cabi- 
net minister, is quoted as saying, “ It is now time to say 
that school neutrality has never been more than a diplo- 
matic lie. We appealed to it for the sake of closing the 
mouths of the timid and the scrupulous; but as that is 
not necessary now, we play an open game. We have 
never had any other design than to produce an anti- 
rcligious youth, and anti-religious in an active, militant 
and combative way.” What could be more painfully 
clear, more diabolically frank? 

Now, it seems that there were not wanting parents 
who were unwilling to subject their children to such 
training, and they protested in the name of liberty of 
conscience. The comfort, if any, that this protest gave 
them was immeasurably greater than the resulting good ; 
for the spirit that prompted the original attack on the 
sanctity of religious belief and practice has simply been 
stirred to greater activity and cunning. M. Buisson 
thinks that he has effectually closed every avenue of 
escape, and his scheme really seems capable of bringing 
about tremendous results. Here it is in its unadorned 
simplicity: Attendance at the atheistic State schools is 
to be obligatory; if a child’s parent or guardian keeps 
him from attending the State school, the school directors 
of the district shall report the fact to a justice of the 
peace, who shall be empowered to subject the parent or 
guardian to a determined penalty ; if the child withdraws 
from the State school at the suggestion of a priest, the 
ecclesiastic shall be sentenced to a fine of two thousand 
francs and to two years in jail. 

M. Buisson’s little plan throws a bright light upon the 
revised version of the much-vaunted “ Liberty, Fra- 
ternity, Equality ” phrase, which has been paraded before 
us as if it were the cap-sheaf of French progress and 
greatness. Parents, guardians and pastors have a sacred 
duty which they may not disregard simply because they 
can shut their eyes and stop their ears. And now in the 
glorious light of this new French civilization, the con- 
scientious parent or guardian and the faithful shepherd 
are to look to the prison cell as a reward for their efforts 
to teach religion, to instil morality, and to guard their 
young and inexperienced charges from mental and moral 
perversion. What an infamous lowering of the once 





noble French standard! 
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Pernicious Social Activity 


“We have the public school plants, but most of us no 
more appreciate what it means to have these possessions 
than the people of Europe before 1492 appreciated what 
it was to have the earth. In the public school 
plant there is a whole hemisphere of values unrealized, 
undiscovered, by those who think of it simply as a build- 
ing for the education of children. Ee 

These words come from the report of the School Ex- 
tension Committee of the National Municipal League, 
which holds that the public schoolhouse is the proper 
headquarters for nonpartisan politics. The League means 
well, of course; but we should like to know, by what 
right it lays claim to the schoolhouses for its work. If 
they can be used for nonpartisan politics, why should 
they not be used for Republican, Democratic or even 
Female Suffrage politics? Occasionally, it is true, some 
abuse unites good men of all parties on what is calied 
for want of a better name or perhaps to cloak the disgrace 
attaching to the abuse, a nonpartisan ticket. But this is 
accidental, and the so-called nonpartisan politics are as 
profoundly partisan as any other kind. It cannot be 
otherwise in popular government; and so the men whose 
platform is made up of anti-tuberculosis, the city beauti- 
ful, more parks, pure milk, free lunches and school books, 
public play grounds and similar planks, are just as zeal- 
ous for these as the others who taik about such frivolities 
as tariff, army and navy, foreign possessions, conserva- 
tion, etc., and, if given a chance in the public schoolhouse, 
will upbraid them as bitterly for their shortsightedness, as 
Democrats are wont to upbraid Republicans, and vice 
versa. 

The notion that nonpartisan politics are of their very 
nature in a higher sphere than party politics and to be privi- 
leged beyond them, contains a fallacy of the same nature 
as that involved in the idea that indifference in religion 
is so superior to positive belief as to make the indifferent 
by right the judge of all believers, one of the most stupid 

of fallacies, that drawn from the equivocal senses of a 
term. But granting for the moment all the National Mu- 
nicipal League may claim as regards purity, both of 
politics and of motive, one may ask: What is this 
League? What right has it to impose itself upon the 
people? The growing habit with voluntary organiza- 
tions of assuming public functions and of arrogating to 
themselves public authority is a real danger to freedom. 
Tyranny is not merely cruelty in a lawful ruler violating 
the rights of subjects in exercising his authority. Every 
inordinate act in the use of authority, and first of all its 
lawless assumption and exercise, is tyranny, even though 
each act of the usurper be to flatter the people. We do 
not wish to be understood as thinking lightly of the ef- 
forts many are making for social betterment; but, unless 
he be prepared to abdicate his powers, each functionary 
of the country, the state, the municipality, according to 





his degree, must watch the working of their organiza- 
tions, recognizing that no zeal for good can justify them 
in working otherwise than in due subjection to constituted 
authority. His duty as a public official requires him to 
resist every encroachment upon his functions: by doing 
so fearlessly he will show himself the best friend of every 
social reformer. No reform can be useful or beneficial, 
unless it respects the first law of every society, that its 
members should indeed work for the common good, but 
each in his own degree and in perfect dependence upon 
its lawful superiors. 


A Confirmation 


Two weeks ago AMericA referred editorially to the 
action of the Vatican authorities when they refused to 
accept the disposition contained in the French “ Separa- 
tion Law ” and to permit the Catholics of France to form 
themselves into “ associations cultuelles.”” We said then: 
“ The Church took the measure of the foes she had to 
meet, for she had the experience of nearly two thousand 
years behind her, in dealing with the devices of all sorts 
of political manipulators. She was fully aware of what 
she was doing, as well as of the difficulties she would 
have to face, when she refused to compound a national 
felony and to destroy the faith of millions of souls.” A 
singularly apt confirmation of that contention has just 
come to us. In a special letter to the Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Dec. 18, 1910), George Dufresne, its Paris corres- 
pondent, sends the following interesting item: 


“ When French Protestants, in accordance with the 
separation bill, formed themselves into associations 
cultuelles their action was applauded, but experience 
has shown that they made a mistake. They found 
that they thus became legally incapable of receiving 
donations and legacies. 

“ The Union of Evangelical Reformed Churches, 
the most important Protestant group in France, 
counts 403 parishes, of which the pastors are paid 
from a central fund. Of these 340 are in deficit, 44 
can only just make ends meet and only 19 have a 
surplus. 

“ The budget of the union last year fell short by 
125,000 francs. This year the deficit will be 263,000 
francs, and next year it is estimated at 393,000 
francs. It is proposed, therefore, to create a sort 
of capitulation tax, a portion of the proceeds to go 
to the parish furid and the remainder to the ceftral 
fund. But this will not really meet the situation. 
The Reformed Church of France cannot be content 
with a hand-to-mouth existence, and the Chamber 
will be asked to give the churches the right to 
possess reserve funds. 

“The work of Protestantism in France has been 
set back during the last few years, owing to the 
Synods having imprudently fallen into the trap set 
by M. Briand. Rome refuses the association 
cultuelle, and is doing well in consequence. French 
Catholics have never given more money to their 
church than they are giving now.” 
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Italians in Mexico 


The Marquis di Bugnano, who represented King Victor 
Emmanuel III at the Mexican festivities last September, 
has delivered a highly complimentary discourse in the 
Italian parliament, where he spoke in glowing terms of 
Yet, 
while praising the administration of President Diaz, he 
selected as a tem- 


Mexico's economic, political and social progress. 


insists that Mexico should not be 
porary or a permanent home by the Italian who wishes 
to better his condition in foreign lands. The reason why 
the marquis seeks to dissuade his countrymen from mi- 
grating to Mexico deserves to be pondered in view of the 
importance of the immigration problem in the United 
States. The Italian laborer would be obliged to meet 
“the competition of the native element,” that is, of the 
civilized Indians, who are hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in Mexican agricultural districts, as they are 
the unskilled workmen in mines and smelters. The In- 
dian’s heart does not treasure high aspirations. He does 
not scrape and save for a few years in order to enjoy 
comparative opulence for the rest of his days. In this 
respect he is very different from the Italian, who cheer- 
fully undergoes years of drudgery in the hope of return- 
ing to his own fair land, there to enjoy a life of elegant 
ease as a fit reward for his faithful toil in a foreign 
land. It has been remarked that the Italian, even while 
looking upon Italy as his true home and the United 
States as his temporary residence, takes out his naturali- 
zation papers as soon as may be, for he knows the power 
that they give him at the polls and elsewhere. But, 
though he is a model of economy and industry, there is 
a limit to the hardships in the midst of which he can 
live and thrive. 
gone on and will continue to go on, slowly and con- 
tentedly like the oxen he drives, with no concern for the 
future, and no thought of anything better than he has 
experienced. How, then, asks the marquis, could the 
Italian laborer improve his condition in Mexico? The 
plodding Indians with their simple wants and starvation 
wages would effectually prevent him from succeeding ; 
but if he were to succeed, it would mean the absorption 
There- 


The Mexican peon goes on as he has 


or the disappearance of the native workmen. 
fore, concludes the marquis, let the Italian laborer keep 
Mexico. 


away from 


Uncle Sam as a Family Man 


Of all the Executive Departments of the government, 
the State Department is the most dignified in its deal- 
ings with mankind in general, and with foreign poten- 


tates in particular. Nevertheless, it is a human institu- 


tion, and has accordingly a human interest for us all. 

To properly personify the dignity and independence 
of these United States, to properly care for the original 
records which make its history, are its main duties. 


But 





what must we think of some of the following items of 
expense incurred in the ordinary routine work of this 
The items originally recorded in 
chronological order are taken at haphazard from the 
yearly reports of expenses. They speak for themselves : 

Soap and rat pills, $8.50; winding clocks, one year, 
$30; three India proof engravings of the President, 
$15; printing and circulating 5,000 copies President's 
message in Kansas, $150; History of Switzerland, $2.50; 
De Bow's Review for 1857, $5. 

The date of the last gives us the cue, and we know 
what the Presidential message was that circulated in 
Kansas in those stormy ante-bellum days. 

In 1871, the contingent expenses of the same depart- 
ment remind us that Uncle Sam still has the troubles of 
an ordinary “ family man.” Duly recorded are items for 
car-tickets, gas, mending a pump, washing, pumping out 
the cellar, newspapers, horseshoeing, rent of book- 
rooms, scavenger, tan-bark for cellar, putting in coal, 
another gas-bill, this time for $67.28, an ice-bill of $33.45, 
and coal-bill of $87.44 (it is not stated whether the 
ice was purchased in winter, or the coal in summer, but 
the items appear simultaneously), seal and press, $12 
(presumably the new United States seal), and another 
ice item, $34, which was rather expensive compared to 
the next item—Patriot, $1.70! 

To the above are added fire-kindlings, straw, sharpen- 
ing scissors, sweeping chimneys, brushes, brooms, lunch, 
drugs, and, to cap the climax of Uncle Sam’s househo!d 
cares, comes an item of $100 for putting up stoves. 

A three-page list of newspapers, then paid for pub- 
lishing the laws, tells us of another lost custom. One 
fails to see what the item for pruning-knives had to do 
with upholding the State Department, and might sus- 
pect they were used to curtail expenses, unless the $36 
for axes had already furnished a ready means to chop 
the ice bills. 

We see another item which shows us clearly enough 
one of the important duties of the State Department. 
It reads: 

“ Rescuing Americans from ship wreck, $3,694.02.” 
The money was paid to some foreign nation, or its citi- 
zens, for their rescue of our men. In all official dealings 
with foreigners, the State Department is the sole agent. 


great department? 


As a German Critic Sees Us 


Germans are warned not to seek work here. In a 
gloomy description published in a Cologne newspaper 
of labor conditions in those sections of the United States 
visited recently by Herr Giesberts, a member of the 
Reichstag and Secretary of the Rhenish Trades Union 
there is a sweeping assertion that “in the United 
States of America there is practically no legislation to 
protect workmen. It is fair to say that serious social 
conditions exist there which workers resent bitter'y.” This 
is a sample of the “impartiality” of his review. Naturally 
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the writer’s forecast of the development of labor con- 
ditions in America is not less dark. He affirms that 
ninety-five out of every hundred workmen who emi- 
grate to the United States nowadays must be prepared to 
remain ordinary laborers for the rest of their lives. The 
chances, he seems to believe, which came to workmen 
twenty years ago to win their economic freedom, have 
Herr Giesberts has an explanation of 
The great American 


ceased to exist. 
the situation as he conceives it. 
foundries, he writes, with the aid of cheap labor from 
Russia, Poland, Galicia and Italy, have broken-down 
the influence of trades unions; the result is that the 
rate of wages and the conditions surrounding employees 
are much worse than they used to be. Besides, he adds, 
labor has been made mechanical in the United States 
by division and specialization, and in consequence wages 
are not much higher than in Germany, while the cost 
of living is considerably beyond the German standard. 
Herr Giesberts final charge concerns the care taken of 
workmen. Only in industrial works requiring skilled 
labor are concessions made, he contends, to the work- 
men’s needs ; they have clean eating rooms and lavatories. 
Elsewhere care for the workers is reduced to a minimum. 
Americans will wonder at the assertion he makes in sup- 
port of this charge. He states that while in the States 
he visited seventeen industrial plants, and in only three 
of them did he find arrangements for the workmen to 
wash themselves. 


—- eee —— 


The political upheavals which marked the experience 
of Portugal during the year now drawing to its close 
have been the occasion of renewed illustration of a his- 
torical complexity difficult to understand and more diffi- 
cult to explain. Why does it happen that in the ex- 
cesses following revolutionary outbursts the members of 
the Society of Jesus are generally the first to be called 
upon to bear the brunt of the ills accompanying them? 
It is so rare an experience to find a kindly reference to 
that body in non-Catholic periodicals, that one takes 
genuine pleasure in quoting the following from the 
Reunion Magazine, of London :— 


‘We are so much in the habit of hearing only abuse 
about the Jesuits from those outside the Church that it 
is with not a little surprise we read that an Anglican 
clergyman has suggested that a Jesuit order be formed 
in the Anglican Church. The clergyman who fathers 
this unusual idea is the Rev. Forbes Phillips, and he 
makes a strong plea for it. * The Society of Jesus,’ he 
says, ‘has lived and flourished in spite of lies and the 
calumnies by which it has been attacked. It has come 
out of some of its battles with cruel wounds, it has 
suffered at times from the Judas within the Brotherhood, 
but still its banner flutters above the battle, still it draws 
strength and renewed youth from that mystic realm of 
spiritual forces where life processes have their be- 
ginning.’ ” 





AN OLD LADY WORTH REMEMBERING 


Her name was Constance, the Duchess of Laval Montmorency, 
and she was the daughter of the famous Joseph de Maistre, 
whom Catholics are so proud of. Her nephew, a Joseph de 
Maistre, who is named after his grandfather, and is a priest of 
the Society of Jesus, had asked her to tell him something about 
their illustrious ancestor. She answered him as follows: 

“My dear Nephew and Godson:—I am quite distressed and 
almost ashamed to have so long delayed answering your affec- 
tionate and interesting letter of the 2nd of January. I received 
it at a moment when I was in pain and almost distracted by the 
intense cold from which everyone was suffering. I was scarcely 
able to read all of the compliments and thanks which the new 
year had brought me from my acquaintances and those who are 
depending upon me, but especially those expressions of sweet 
and tender affection from the numberless phalanx of my 
nephews and nieces of the first and second generation. You 
must remember, my dear Joseph, that in this month of January of 
which I am complaining, I begin my eighty-eighth year. How 
can I do anything at such an age? Nevertheless I will endeavor 
to do my best to answer all your questions. 

“One of the great sorrows for me in my childhood was to 
be separated from my father. Indeed I thought I would have 
married some crippled old man in the hope that when he died | 
might have the opportunity of going to St. Petersburg to see my 
dear father, who, I knew, would repay all my tender affection for 
him. In that I was not deceived. I once wrote to him, ‘ You 
do not know me; you cannot love me as your other children, 
and so, do please try to find some means of calling me near you 
and keep me there for at least two years.’ Two years of happi- 
ness in my life is not much, is it? He answered me, ‘Do not 
think, dear, that because I do not know you, that you are less 
beloved than your brothers and sisters. There is indeed in my 
heart something especially for you, precisely because of the 
fatality which separated us since your birth; it is tenderness 
multiplied by compassion.’ Could there be anything sweeter tor 
the orphan of a living father than such an expression? He was 
wont to use it in my regard. I did not see him until the end of 
1814, after the return of the King of Sardinia to Turin, when 
your father and General Michaud were delegated by the Em- 
peror Alexander to inform Victor Emmanuel that Sardinia was 
restored to him with the addition of the Duchy of Genoa. 

“Here are some of the details of our family life at St. Peters- 
burg: In winter my mother went to Mass at daybreak at nine 
o'clock in the morning in the only Catholic Church of the city. 
It was dedicated to St. Catherine. My sister went with her and 
so did I when my health permitted. On our return we took a 
frugal breakfast. My father set to work in his office, where he 
wrote and dictated letters simultaneously. His ‘ Soirées de Saint 
Petersburg’ was in manuscript in his portfolio. He wanted very 
much to remain with me and to keep me at his side, an arrange- 
ment which caused many a murmur against your poor aunt. 
He thought he would finish his days at St. Petersburg but God 
designed otherwise. A religious persecution broke out on account 
of a young collegian in the establishment of the Jesuits at 
St. Petersbourg. He was a nephew of the Minister of Worship, 
Prince Galitzin, who became furious at his nephew’s abandonment 
of the Greek Church. He therefore withdrew the young man 
from college and turned his rage against those who he supposed 
were at the bottom of the conversion, the Jesuits, though they 
were quite innocent of the charge, for, according to an arrange- 
ment which they had made with the Russian Government, they 
never spoke of religion to their non-Catholic children. If I am 
not mistaken a Greék priest was officially entrusted with 
their spiritual direction, which of course did not amount to 
much. But the Holy Ghost breathes where He wills. and He 
inspired this young student with the desire of becoming a Cath- 
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olic. The remonstrances and the anger of his uncle could not 
change his resolutien, and it ended by the Minister's getting from 
the Emperor a decree of perpetual banishment for the Jesuits 
from the two capitals of the Empire, St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, 

“ My father had his share of this persecution. They accused 
him, not without some appearance of justification, of having 
helped this movement in favor of Catholicism, by his erudition 
and his eloquence in the salons, where it ws the fashion to dis- 
cuss Catholic subjects, and also because he used to entertain 
people at our house, where they met two Jesuit Fathers, notably 
Father Rozaven, and another whose name I forget. As a result 
of all these accusations, the Russian police got up a formidable 
public sentiment against my father. He was made aware that he 
was no longer in favor with the Emperor, and he wrote to the 
French Government asking to be recalled. 

“Madame de Staél was at that time in Paris. The Emperor 
Napoleon during all his reign had studiously kept her out of the 
capital, in spite of infinite acts of meanness which she resorted to 
in order to recover her former place in the social world. Some 
one wrote of her not without reason: 

“* She still keeps up her battle, in spite of each rebuff ; 

Stern virtue does not want her, and vice has had enough.’ 

“My father was anxious to see the famous lady and to convert 
her to Catholicism. He had arranged for an interview at the 
house of Madame Swetchine but an indisposition prevented 
Madame de Staél from receiving anyone at that time and the in- 
disposition developed into a serious illness which carried away 
this poor Protestant and united her, I don’t say in soul, but in 
body, with her father and mother in the same brandy reservoir 
near Geneva, People used to go to see the sight as they would 
visit a museum. The bodies were afterwards buried. 

“T now come to the questions about the character and prin- 
ciples of your grandfather. He said of women who were am- 
bitious for fame that they had never given the world any master- 
piece in art, in science or in literature, but they might have done 
something better: To have formed on their knees honest men and 
Christians. 

“Without doubt our glorious ancestor has prayed for your 
vocation, my dear nephew, as well as for your perseverance in 
it, Our father gave two to the Almighty, and I think that your 
uncle Eugene will do the same. You asked me to think of you 
in my prayers. I do so every day, and from the bottom of my 
heart I recommend you to God, to His holy Mother and to your 
powerful patron. Do the same for me, my dear nephew. 1 am 
now beginning my eighty-eighth year. I am on the threshold of 
eternity; help me, you and yours, to be received mercifully at 
the feet of our Sovereign Judge. My eyes are growing dim and 
my hands are unsteady. I have made an effort at different times, 
my dear godson, to answer your questions, which are so interest- 
ing for me and so natural on your part. You must be indulgent 
withsme. I give you my blessing and hope that the new year 
wil grant you all the graces that I ask Him for you. 

“ Your most affectionate Grand-aunt and Godmother 
; “pe MAISTRE, 
“ Duchesse de Laval-Montmorency.” 


LITERATURE 


The Turn of the Tide. By Mary Acatua Gray. New 


York: Benziger Bros. 

As the sub-title indicates, the author concerns herself with 
simple seafaring folk. Religion enters into the warp and woof 
of their lives. There are plenty of characters and plenty of 
scenes truly idyllic, while smuggling and hidden treasures add 
a dash of romance. The story in its general trend is written very 
much after the fashion of the old three-decker; and after storms 
and bad weather, the vessel comes gaily into port. 





The author’s style is unequal. At times she is decidedly col- 
loquial. We cite one horrid instance: “ She knew how Moll 
felt about those things, and it was hardly any use to talk about 
them to one who had lost all interest in herself the way Mrs. 
Davis had.” This is probably the worst sentence in the book; 
colloquialism could scarce farther go. Also, the writer does not 
know what to leave out. There is often an embarrassment of 
details. The moral and religious tone, nevertheless, is high; and 
the reader will doubtless be the better for the perusal of this 
Catholic tale. The book is well bound, well printed and can be 
recommended for any Catholic library. 


The Friendly Little House and Other Stories. New York: 
Benziger Bros. Price, $1.25. 

The book to begin with, is an honest one. It is made up of 
short stories; but one does not have to buy it, bring it home, and 
start reading it, before making the discovery. No: “and other 
stories” confronts you on back, on cover and on title-page. 
Although book critics have been quarreling with publishers for 
years on this score many of them, secular and Catholic, still 
persist in issuing short-stories in such a way as to give the buyer 
the impression that he is getting a book on one subject. This is 
too often like taking candy from a child. There are eleven 
authors, six of them well known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
whose work goes to the making of this book. It is a splendid 
set of short stories, well written, nearly all Catholic in tone and 
nearly all in essence short stories. Being Catholic there is about 
them a certain warmth, a certain delicacy which is at present 
lacking in most short stories as now written. Being religious in 
tone, we feel in them the tender grace of a day which, if not 
dead, is fast dying in the secular literary world. Taking into 
account the notes of Catholicity, feeling, originality of theme 
and treatment, the finest story in the set—there are nineteen in 
all—is “ One Hail Mary,” by George M. A, Cain. “ The Friendly 
Little House,” by Marion Ames Taggert, is a friendly little 
story, abounding in sweetness and light. Taken as a story, and 
leaving out of account the note of religion, “ Donna Leonore De 
Bobadilla” ranks with the two stories already mentioned. 
Richard Aumerle, its author, has contrived in quaint and curious 
language to give a story, witty, stirring, and with all the glamor 
of the Spanish Main. Judging by this short effort, one asks 
oneself whether Richard Aumerle could not work the vein he 
has struck deeper. A long story of the old days on such lines 
would be very welcome. Among the newer writers who seem 
to have a grip on the short story, Miss Jerome Harte ranks high. 
There is a fine variety of topic and treatment, and the book is 
a splendid testimony to the marvellous growth within the last 
twenty years of Catholic authorship. 


Love’s Young Dream. By S. R. Crockett. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 

Had Mr. Crockett been our dearest foe, we could at once for- 
give him on his writing a romance so sane, so absorbing, so thor- 
oughly good as “ Love’s Young Dream.” In novels of the present 
day, we find separately romance or humor, or a decent sense of 
religion, or strong characterization or love and marriage: we 
find them all combined in Mr. Crockett’s latest book. 

It must be admitted that the finest part of the volume is to be 
found in the first 169 pages. But what would you? We should 
not be surprised if Chapter XXI, “ While We Sat by the Fire,” 
should be adjudged the great chapter in modern fiction. In the 
preceding chapter there is an episode of stirring adventure so 
mixed with the comic that it is a toss-up whether the reader will 
be chuckling with merriment, gasping with astonishment, or, 
Cerberus-like, doing both at once. 

The author belongs to the school of Stevenson and Mr. Barrie. 
He is, therefore, upon his native heath—Scotland. In time, we 
are transported into the eighteenth century. The plot of the 
novel amounts to little—which, by the way, is the case with most 
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of the best stories in our tongue. In theory, humor and rever- 
ence would seem to be poles apart. But in literature and in life 
they are as close together as laughter and tears. Mr. Crockett, 
following in the steps of Dickens and Thackeray, has a plenty 
of both. We recommend the novel to our readers as being emi- 
nently safe and sane. There are, indeed, many things in litera- 
ture and in life by no means 
“half so sweet 
As love’s young dream.” 
Francis J. Finn, s.J. 


Excelencia del Sacerdocio y Vocacion a Este Estado. Por 
el Padre Luis Capron, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price 
$1.25 net. 

Many South American prelates have highly praised this work, 
which is now presented in a second and revised edition. Two 
hundred pages are devoted to a consideration of the priestly 
dignity in its relations to God, to the Church, to the Faithful, 
and to the individual who has received it. The second half of 
the work consists of a careful and detailed study of vocation to 
the priesthood and all that it implies. The nature and need of 
vocation; one’s duty to study his vocation; how one is to proceed 
in a matter of so great consequence; signs of vocation to the 
ecclesiastical state; why and how we ought to follow our vocation. 
These aré taken up in turn and discussed with frequent reference 
to the great masters of the spiritual life. There are other chapters 
of very special value to the director of consciences on whom so 
often rests the responsibility of saying the final word. 
greatest merit of the volume is, in our opinion, the help that it 
will give confessors in solving certain perplexing problems that 
may arise while they are discharging their important functions. 
Whoever has charge of young men’s sodalities will also find 
abundant matter for conferences. Though we cannot give voca- 
tions to the sacred ministry, we can, as occasion presents itself, 
develop those that God has given. Hence the earnest words ad- 
dressed by the zealous author to those who are most favorably 
placed for recognizing and cultivating vocations, namely, to 
spiritual directors of youth. In fact, the volume might well 
serve as a meditation book for a priest appointed to discharge a 
duty so delicate and important. 


Vida de la Venerable Ana Catalina Emmerich. Por el Padre 
Cartos E. ScuMogcer, Redentorista. Ofrecida 4 los paises de 
Lengua Espafiola por otro Padre Redentorista. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. Price $1.70 net. 

It is not for us to fix limits to the divine power nor to pre- 
scribe how God, who is “wonderful in his saints,” shall deal 
with his chosen servants; for that strange borderland between 
time and eternity, that unexplored region where sense and under- 
standing are exalted and strengthened, where God lifts the veil in 
favor of some privileged soul, is not for the curious and the world- 
ly-minded. The heroic life and the many revelations of Anne 
Catherine Emmerich, the celebrated German mystic, whose 
happy death occurred in 1824, are well known to the pious faith- 
ful, but this is the first attempt to place them within reach of 
Spanish readers. Although published with the requisite author- 
ization of the proper ecclesiastical authority, it does not follow 
that these revelations are to be looked upon as if they were a 
part of the deposit of faith. And the all-sufficient reason is that 
they are not a part of that sacred deposit. The Church has not 
to learn from even her most illustrious doctors, theologians and 
saints. Her one Teacher is God; her pupils are all the faithful. 
The words and works of all her children are subject to com- 
parison with her divinely appointed and divinely guarded rule; 
if they are not against it, those words and works are said to 
“contain nothing against faith and.morals.” Whether those 
words called “ revelations” are the effect of divine influence or 


The ;: 





merely of human causes is quite another question, and moreover, 
a question which is not answered by the episcopal permission 
allowing their publication. 

There is such a thing as a mistaken persuasion on the part of 
the recipient of a supposed revelation. He may believe that 
God is speaking to him, whereas only his thoughts and earnest 
desires are speaking, and God is silent. Again, if God, for rea- 
sons known to his sweet Providence, should communicate some- 
thing to a favored soul, the moment when the divine influence 
ceases and only the created influence remains might pass un- 
noticed by the recipient, who might interpret his own intense 
longings as a part of the heavenly message; and he might with 
no intentional deception, urge his own pious dreams as a part 
of the celestial communication that he has received. 

In the life of Anne Catherine Emmerich we meet a difficulty 
similar to that encountered in the life of St. Bridget of 
Sweden. Both were singularly favored by Almjghty God; both 
received communications from him. Yet neither wrote down her 
revelations, that work being performed by others. These scribes 
may have been most careful, but we do not know that they 
succeeded in committing to paper only and precisely what those 
holy women uttered as a communication from on high. Hence, 
in the book before us, as in all similar works, there is a protes- 
tation, in obedience to a decree of Pope Urban VIII, that only 
human faith and credence is to be given to the contents. Bearing 
in mind the immense gulf that separates the Faith by which we 
believe all that is contained in the deposit of faith from that 
faith or credence which we give to mere human testimony un- 
aided by divine power, we may with great spiritual comfort 
study what holy men .and women have said and derive much 
benefit from our reading. Bn. J. 3 


The Attributes of God Mirrored in the Perfections of 
Mary. New York: Benzicer Bros. Price, 90 cents net. 

Of this book, published anonymously, all we can say is that it 
is conceived in a spirit of piety and, no doubt, will please many 
pious readers. The author does not seem to have read the great 
mystic doctors. Had he done so, he would have been able to 
come nearer to the fulfilling of the promise of his title than he 
does. As it is he gives us his own thoughts, rather commonplace 
and obvious, and when the thought is lacking, he makes up for it 


by exclamations which fatigue the soul rather than help it. 
* * * 


The Lectionary: Its Sources and History. By Jutes Bapor, 
O.S.B. Translated from the French by Amsrose Cartor, of the 
Oratory. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, $1 net. 

Though Father Cator calls himself no more than translator, as 
a matter of fact he has added something of his own to this book, 
which is an adaptation of two of the learned Benedictine’s works. 
Some are quite content to know that the Church reads an Epistle 
and a Gospel at every Mass, and sometimes a lesson, or more than 
one, in addition, and that these for the most part are at the end 
of their prayerbooks. Others, realizing the antiquity of the rites 
of the Church, and knowing that what they see and hear has been 
seen and heard by Christians in various lands under var ‘ing cir- 
cumstances, by Roman and Goth and Teuton, in abbey, cathedral, 
village church and around the altar raised for the first time when 
Europe still was pagan, like to know the origins of such things. 
Such a desire is most praiseworthy, arguing, as it does, a love of 
Holy Church, and Father Cator’s book gives one the means to 
gratify it. The translation is good on the whole. There are, 
however, occasional slips, of which one is found, we think, on 
page 15: “if he sometimes speaks of three lessons, it is that he 


means by the epistle the psalm which is placed before the Gospel.” 
x~ * * 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Story of His Life 
Translated by the 
Notre Dame: The 


Joseph Haydn. 
Von Seeburg 
loohey, C.S.C. 
ress Net $1.25 

The Order of the Visitation 
OSB New York Benziger 


By Franz 
Rev. J. M. 
Ave Maria 


By Abbot Gasquet, 

Bros. Net 60 
cents. 

From Geneva to Rome via Canterbury 
New York: Benziger Net 

Latin Publications 

Ex Commentariis B. Hugonis 

Super Totam Bibliam Ex 
Dionysio Mézard. New 


By Viator. 


bros. 45 cents 


De Vita Spirituali 
de Sancto Charo 
cerpta Curante Fr 
York: Frederick Pustet & Co. Net $2.25. 

Exercitiorum Spiritualium. 5S. Ignatii de Loyola. 
Editio princeps qualis in lucem prodit Romce 
Sumptibus P. Lethielleux, 10 Via Dicta “ Cas 
ette "’ 10.—Pamphlet. 


German Publications 


und neue 
lurkei. 
Benziger 


Koniginnen \lte 
Aegypten und der 
New York: 


von Drei 

Palastina, 

Georg Baumberger. 

Net $1.40. 
Kleutgen, S.J Sein Leben und Seine 

Wirksamkeit Zum Sakulargedacht 

Geburt (1811-1911) von Johann 

Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
P Ludwig L.ercher. New York: Frederick 
Pustet & Co. Net 65 cents. 

Die Heil. Kirchenvater im Brevier. Betrachtungs- 
punkte der Lesungen mit Angabe der Stellen im 
Brevier und der Bicher der heil Vater, Ge 
sammelt und erklart von Karl Rieger, Pfarrer. 
New York Frederick Pustet & Co. Net 65 


cents, 


Im Banne 
Bilder 
Von 
Bros 

P. Joseph 
Literarische 
nis seiner 


Hertkens 


aus 


EDUCATION 


One is curious to know to what extremes 
“ the day 


S¢ hk ” »] 


yrogressiveness” of present 
R 


methods is to lead us. Time was 
when the public school system was a simple 
one, administered with no impossible bur- 
den to the taxpayer, and satisfying the pub- 
lic at large by the evidence it gave of thor- 
instruction in the 


common 


oughness of necessary 


branches of a school 


To-day there is more than one 


elementary 
training. 

considerable nation in the world whose en- 
annual budget amounts to less than 
sum carried in the yearly 
bills for school purposes in 
our populous cities. New York City, for 
millions each year 
Yet the Board of 
meeting, declared 


tire 
the municipal 


appropriation 


example, spends forty 
for its public schools. 
Education, at a recent 
for retrenchment in expenses on the ground 
that the city’s Board of Estimate had not 
granted sufficient money with which to 
carry on the various activities in 1911 that 
have come to form a part of a public school 
The shortage is said to be about 
The strain on the School Board's 
finances is easily understood. Year after 
vear “improvements” have been made in 
the course of studies, and as the special 


course. 
$200,000, 


subjects which have been tacked on to the 
regular curriculum happen to be particu- 
larly expensive burdens to carry, one is not 
astonished to learn that the demands im- 
posed upon the Board of Education have 
outrun the unexampled generosity and pa- 
tience of a tolerant community. 
. + * 

The school system, as it exists to-day in 
our great centres, is gigantic—without pre- 
cedent or parallel. And it is the desire of 
many, seemingly, that it should grow to 
until it shall have 


proportions, 


mightier 





come to be the clearly predominant element 
of our civic life. A recent paragraph in a 
widely circulated New York paper claims 
that the progressiveness marking the ex- 
pansion of the public school’s influence is 
leading us at length to recognize the real 
significance of the public school—“as the 
primary and all-inclusive social centre of 
American communities.” 
+. * + 
Of course one understands that the ex- 
pression is a bit of rhetoric clothing the 
enthusiasm of atoo fervid friend, yet, when 
one contemplates the wide range of license 
which the indifference of a patient public 
permits our educators to enjoy, the enthu- 
siasm does not appear to be entirely base- 
less. They who are not over-zealous to 
find political capital in the strained eco- 
nomic conditions of our people, wisely 
agree that much of the lamentable condi- 
tions prevailing among us is due to lack of 
thrift and to easy-going extravagance. And 
nowhere is this extravagance more in evi- 
dence than in the readiness of municipal 
bodies to heap up burdens on the people 
which are neither advisable nor necessary 
for the common welfare. 
* - + 
[here was reason in the old-time argu- 
ments advanced to explain the right of the 
State to foster a system of common schools 
for the general elementary training of chil- 
dren, but that reason ceases to exist when 
it is attempted to stretch those arguments 
to fit the multiplied additions made to the 
simple curriculum of ancient days. In- 
struction in foreign languages, cooking, sew- 
ing, drawing, music, shopwork, physical 
culture and the odds and ends of fads 
every “progressive” schoolman professes 
to recognize as useful adjuncts to the com- 
mon schools cannot be defended by sound 
deduction from legitimate economical prin- 
ciples. An easy-going public may tolerate 
the extravagance, but do not, one must in- 
sist, attempt to oblige them to accept it as a 
binding obligation of justice. 
* * * 

And there are features of the thing 
which even easy-going indifference must 
rebel against. To quote a recent example. 
This year there has been opened in Jersey 
City, in connection with that municipality’s 
newest and largest school, a day nursery 
in charge of a professional nurse. The 
plea is made that older children are fre- 
quently kept from school to mind the babies 
of a household; hence this accommodation 
is provided as an adjunct to the public 
school in order that mothers who go out to 
work may leave their little ones in respon- 
sible care and older children may not be 
deprived of school opportunities. There is 
an alluring attractiveness in the picture, 
but is it within the competency of school 
authorities to thus officiously obtrude their 
services? What shall become of the sacred 





influence of the home and of the essential 
touch of mother love in the training of a 
child, if the old Spartan notion of State- 
formed children be allowed to grow among 
us? 

* * * 

There is a passage quoted in the sixth 
annual report of the parochial schools of 
the New York diocese, and credited to the 
Sage Foundation, which might well be care- 
fully pondered by those who are advocating 
a less serious species of State paternalism 
in school management. “The royal road 
to learning is not always to be found 
through the surgeon’s knife. . . . It 
has not been demonstrated that if you cut 
out a child’s tonsils and adenoids, and fit 
him with eyeglasses, the school term will be 
cut in half, the level of education will surge 
up and the city will save millions of dol- 
lars. The old-fashioned virtues 
of industry, application [this word is actu- 
ally used], intelligence and regularity still 
hold sway, and poor scholarship may be 
still accounted for by laziness and stu- 
pidity.” 


Oxsyect-Lessons Borrowep 


Uncie Sam. 


EDUCATIONAL 
FROM 


There is a very suggestive paper on edu- 
cation buried in an old Agriculture report, 
which is itself half-buried in a Patent 
Office report of 1858, for the Bureau of 
Education was not established until 1870. 
The paper in question is by D. J. Browne, 
and is deserving of resurrection. 

It is a well-known fact ‘that sometimes 
the education of children is left entirely to 
the school-room. Vainly have the energetic 
voices of priests, physicians and educators 
been raised to awaken responsibility in the 
minds of some stubbornly irresponsible 
parents, and in such cases the school- 
teacher cannot begin where the parent left 
off, but must begin by first undoing the re- 
sults of false growth and parental neglect. 
Nature refuses to stand still for the first 
seven years of the child’s mental life, and 
if the development is not rightly directed, 
there will be much unlearning to be done 
as the child begins its school-life. 

In the article above mentioned the author 
realizes this, and not only puts the teacher 
above the book, but decisively puts the 


mother above the school-teacher as the 
natural, Divinely established tutor of the 
child. In this age we sometimes see 
healthy signs of reaction against the 


bookishness which many mistake for wis- 
dom. We are not forgetful of the good- 
natured railleries at “ Book-Taught-Bil- 
kins.” In his reference to children, Mr. 
Browne says on this topic: 

“The book then, is an inanimate, finite 
and limited agent, containing only the 
shadows of knowledge, and consequently 
devoid of all sounds, harmonies, and the 
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infinite variations in speech. . . . In 
church, state, bar, jury, it is the living ex- 
ponent, the living voice which instructs. 
Books are the treasure-house of the adult, 
hieroglyphics to the child.” 

Speaking of the characteristics of 


children, he observes: “An_ individual 
having a lymphatic temperament is slow in 
thinking. . . . The nervous’ tempera- 


ment, on the contrary, so common in this 
country, uniformly coexists with activity of 
intellect, while the bilious temperament is 
most frequently accompanied with an ex- 
cellent judgment, but a bad memory.” 

No less forceful are his remarks on the 
development of the intellect by observation 
and by the increase of one’s vocabulary. 
This subject is well handled in Coppen’s 
Rhetoric, and other text-books in use in our 
colleges and academies, but still we can 
look at this author’s treatment, and relearn 
an old lesson to advantage. 

We are urged to cultivate “an extended 
acquaintance with descriptive terms .. . 
as they are stimulants of perception and 
the indicators of the less obtrusive class of 
sensible facts. Let us take, for in- 
stance, a description of the sea and sky in 
a storm, which would be given by a lands- 
man of ordinary sensibility and possessing 
only an indifferent knowledge of language. 
That would well enough convey a general 
idea of the scene. Then let us ask the poet, 
whose eye has a peculiar regard for the 
beautiful and the sublime, and whose 
vocabulary contains a far more extensive 
assortment of terms to illustrate the same 
theme. ‘ 

“ But this is not enough, for we must call 
in the painter—the marine painter—and if 
he possesses a moderate command of the 
language—the technical language of his 
art,—we must immediately perceive that 
he too has noted a hundred nice shades 
and aspects of the scene which not even 
the poet had found necessary to em- 
ploy. 

“If we go astern and enter into ‘talk’ 
with the old mariner who holds the helm, 
and get him freely to employ his habitual 
terms in describing a gale of wind, we shall 
again be met not merely with another set 
of words, but by a new class of observa- 
tions.” 

Nor would he have us stop here, but 
sends us on to the naturalist, whose scien- 
tific knowledge of the elements of air and 
water, and of the phenomena of the uni- 
verse would open to us still another series 


‘ 


of observations. 

The steam-engine suggests another idea 
which he works out, and the sight of foliage 
gives occasion for another development of 
thought. Then the pulse-beats with their 
gentle rhythm opens another sense of acute 
observation. And closing the few pages 
which have put us in closer touch with 
nature, we find ourselves indebted to a 





past generation for a very practical, broad 
view of the vast subject of education. 
M. PELLEN. 


SCIENCE 


THe CANALS OF Mars. 


James H. Worthington, of Wycombe 
Court, High Wycombe, writes to Nature of 
November 10 that he spent a month at the 
Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona, in 
order to see the canals of Mars through 
Lowell’s own telescope. When he first 
looked at Mars he “ saw with great difficulty 
three streaks, presumably canals.” As he 
became accustomed to the work he saw 
more and more, until one night, as he says, 
“the canals came out with amazing clear- 
ness and steadiness, sharp and clear, like 
telegraph wires against the sky, the oasis 
also being exquisitely defined. Whereas 
on previous nights the canals could be held 
only by short glimpses of perhaps half a 
second at a time, they were now steadily 
visible for three or four seconds together, 
when a short flicker would sweep over 
them; during the lucid intervals the limb 
also of the planet was perfectly steady, as 
I have never seen it before or since. Of 
the objective existence of these markings 
in the image at the focus of the telescope 
there could be no manner of doubt, and 
Lowell’s representations of them are nearer 
the actual appearance than any I have seen, 
though even in his drawings the lines seem 
hardly fine enough. The effect produced 
on my mind by this remarkable defini- 
tion, which lasted for upwards of one and 
a half hours (from about 8.30 until after 
10 Pp. M.), was staggering and ineffaceable. 
Soon after ten the definition went to 
pieces.” 

“There is in my mind no sort of doubt 
that the revelation of this night was due 
both to the perfection of the instrument 
(which its maker long ago pronounced to 
be the best that the firm of Alvan Clark 
ever turned out) and the atmospheric con- 
ditions which are found at Flagstaff. ; 
As to the deductions which Dr, Lowell has 
drawn from his observations I have noth- 
ing to say except that the startlingly arti- 
ficial and geometrical appearance of the 
markings did force itself upon me.” 

WittiaM F. Riace, s.J. 


, 


A new and effective method has been de- 
vised to eliminate house damp from old as 
well as from new structures. A seam is 
cut into the walls half an inch wide and 
leaden sheets are inserted -which are lined 
with asphalt felt. The walls are thereupon 
wedged and filled with Portland cement. 
Tests have shown a falling off due to this 
process, of from 16 per cent. to 1 per cent. 

* * a 

A machine that rolls out 150,000 bali 

cartridges in ten hours is the invention 





of an Austrian army officer, a captain 
named Von Henrique. Bullets and pow- 
der cases are dropped into receptacles, 
and cartridges ready for use -appear 
shortly. The machine differentiates good 
material from bad, the latter being auto- 
matically discarded. But two operations 
are required for each machine. 


*' * * 


Germany has adopted a new method of 
mining in its coal-shafts thus eliminating 
dangerous blasting and likewise avoiding 
much of the risk of spontaneous explosion 
of coal-dust. Into deep holes bored into 
the coal body water is injected under very 
high pressure. The water forces its way 
into the coal fissures opening them up until 
the mass is loosened, when it is readily re- 
moved while wet without dust or the use 
of any other jool save a light pick or 
shovel. 

+ om o 

The Bureau of Equipment of the Navy 
Department announces that the tentative 
installation of electrical cooking and heat- 
ing apparatus aboard warships has proved 
both economical and practical. They 
are declared especially suited for subma- 
rines, where floor spacing is the main fac- 
tor. Arrangements are already under way 
for installing them on ships now under 
construction, F, Tonporr, s.J. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


In the long list of academic honors won 
by American students at the recent exam- 
inations at the Propaganda, Rome, the 
Western dioceses are notably prominent, an 
incident indicating that pioneer conditions 
no longer obtain, and that in this young 
and vigorous part of the Church the trained 
scholarship needed to meet present-day 
condition is being carefully provided. The 
appearance in the list of such names as 
Koslowski, Gorski, Bona, Falone, Mossing- 
hoff and Broschert tells the story also of 
the polyglot racial changes where in the 
not very distant past Celtic patronymics 
predominated. The first medal in Scrip- 
ture was divided between the Rev. G. 
Adrian, of Davenport, and the Rev. F. 
Keenan, of Brooklyn. Father Keenan was 
also bracketed for the first medal in Dog- 
matic Theology. In the award of the sec- 
ond medal for the latter study the Revs. 
Henry Kemper, of Chicago; E. Burke, of 
Newark: D. Fitzgerald and A. O’Brien, of 
Boston, tied. Second honors in the Sacra- 
ments were divided between the Revs. J. 
Ford, Chicago; A. Beekman, Cincinnati; 
W. Rooney, Chicago, and W. Moore, Syra- 
cuse. In Moral Theology the first medal 
went to the Rev. G. B. O’Toole, Cleveland ; 
the second to Rev. C. White, of Grand 
Rapids. The Rev. J. Brady, of Cleveland, 
won the first medal in Church History, and 
Cleveland students also, the Revs. R. Bren- 
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nan and J. E. Heagan, divided honors for 
Ethics. For Philosophy the Rev. A. Cloud 
took first medal in Logic and tied for second 
in Mathematics, and Rev. F. Melone was 
second in Logic. Bishop Farrelly, himself 
so long one of the faculty of the American 
College, Rome, has therefore good reason 
to feel proud of the record Cleveland stu- 
dents are making there. Other honors won 
were: Canon Law, second medal, Rev. J. 
Keating, Chicago; second medal, Mathe- 
matics, Rev. J. Martin, Providence; second 
medal Logic, and _ first, Mathematics, 
Rev. J. Steele, Chicago; Physics, Medal, 
Rev. W. Casey, Hartford; Natural His- 
tory, first medal, Rev. A. Murray, Chicago; 
second, Revs. T. Nolan, Chicago, and F. 
Whiteley, Boston, tied; Greek, medal, Rev. 
M. Kelly, Hartford. 


On Sunday, November 13, the venerable 
Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, 
speaking at Bondi, in behalf of the fund for 
the completion of his own cathedral church, 
devoted a large part of his discourse to an 
account he had just received of the great 
success of the Montreal Eucharistic Con- 
gress, The Cardinal said that he recalled 
these celebrations as they were one with 
their brethren in America in the joys, con- 
solations and blessings of holy religion, as 
he hoped that one day, when the cathedral 
was completed, they would have the priv- 
ilege of celebrating an International Euchar- 
Congress in Sydney. The Panama 
Canal, he said, would be completed before 
that time, and then, with such facilities, the 
Bishops of the United States, with the 
Bishops of Ireland, England, France and 
would come as brothers 
fellow-citizens of the old Celtic race 
to join in a tribute of Australian piety to 
the Most High, and offer a grand manifes- 
tation of their love to the Sacrament of the 
Altar, 


istic 


other countries, 


and 


At Holyoke, Mass., on December 19, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination 
to the priesthood was celebrated by the 
Rev. Edward S. Fitzgerald, Pastor of the 
Church of the Holy Rosary. Five of the 
Right Rev. Bishops of New England and 
over one hundred members of the clergy 
honored the jubilarian by their presence. 
The Very Rev. Joseph Hanselman, Provin- 
cial of the Jesuits, delivered the sermon at 
the Mass. On the same day an- 
nouncement was made that His Holiness, 
Pius X, had appointed Father Fitzgerald a 
Monsignore and a prelate of the Papal 
household. 


solemn 





The Vicariate Apostolic of Gibraltar, 
which has been without an incumbent for 
some time, has been made a diocese. His 


Holiness has selected the first incumbent 





Thompson of the Cassinese Benedictine 
Congregation of the Primitive Observance. 





PULPIT, PRESS, AND PLATFORM 


The following is a translation, in full, of 
the decree recently issued of the Holy Con- 
sistorial Congregation Prohibiting to Ec- 
clesiastics Administrative Positions in Secu- 
lar Affairs: 


According to the teaching of Paul the 
Apostle, 

“No man, being a soldier to God, en- 
tangleth himself with secular business.” 
(II Tim. ii, 4.) 

It was the constant discipline and sacred 
law of the Church that ecclesiastics should 
not assume the administration of worldly 
affairs, unless in certain special and extra- 
ordinary circumstances, and with proper 
permission. “Since they are to regard 
themselves as placed in a position above 
secular pursuits,” as the Sacred Council of 
Trent (Sess. xxii, cap. 1 de ref.) says, it 
is necessary that they observe with due dili- 
gence those things that, among others, 
“were copiously and in a salutary manner 
established as to the avoidance of secular 
business.” 

But since in our days, by the help of 
God, there are many works, in Christian so- 
ciety, directed towards the temporal ad- 
vantage of the faithful, particularly banks, 
institutes of credit, rural ‘and savings 
banks, the clergy ought earnestly approve 
and assist them. However, they should do 
this in a manner not calculated to separate 
them from the duties of their calling and 
dignity, immerse them in secular dealings, 
and expose them to the anxieties, cares 
and dangers inherent in such matters. 

For this reason His Holiness, Our Lord 
Pope Pius X, while exhorting and ordering 
the clergy to lend their energy and counsel 
to the foundation, guidance and develop- 
ment of such institutions, absolutely pro- 
hibits, by this decree, to ecclesiastics, both 
secular and regular, to accept or retain, if 
they have accepted, those offices that imply 
care, obligations, and dangers coming from 
such administration, such as the positions 
of presidents, directors, secretaries, treas- 
urers, and other similar posts. Our Most 
Holy Lord also establishes and ordains 
that all those ecclesiastics who actually 
hold such offices will, within four months 
from the promulgation of this decree, send 
in their resignation, and that, for the fu- 
ture, no one of the clergy may assume and 
exercise any offices of the kind, unless he 
has first obtained special permission from 
the Holy See, all things to the contrary 
notwithstanding, 

Given at Rome from the Sacred Consis- 
torial Congregation, 18th day of November, 
1910. 

C. Carp. De Lat, Secretary. 


SOCIOLOGY 


GROWTH OF THE POPULATION OF ITALY. 


The Director-General of Statistics gives 
these interesting statistics on the growth of 
the population in Italy in 1908, in regard to 
marriages, legitimate and illegitimate births, 
and mortality: 

The marriages were 283,160, surpassing 
by 23,056 those of the preceding year. It 
is the highest figure that has been recorded 
since 1875; the result per capita of mar- 
riages is 8.30 for every thousand inhabit- 
ants. The highest number of marriages, 
taken in relation to the population of each 
single region was reached in Calabria, 9.23 
per thousand. The Abruzzi follow with 
9.60 and Basilicata with 9.05, the lowest 
figures being from the Venetian province 
7.53 per thousand, and in Liguria 6.89. The 
large towns show fewer marriages than the 
respective districts, so that Rome had 6.98 
marriages for every thousand, Florence 7.29, 
Naples 7.54, Palermo 7.35. The number of 
illiterate married couples is very low in 
Northern Italy, especially in the provinces 
of Piedmont and Lombardy. On the con- 
trary it is high in the Southern Provinces; 
everywhere it is lower in the large cities 
than in the other districts of the respective 
provinces. Turin presents one illiterate 
husband in a hundred, the province of 
Turin 2 per cent.; Milan 1 per cent., the 
province of Milan 6 per cent.; Rome 7 per 
cent, the province of Rome 33 per cent.; 
Naples 23 per cent., the province 40 per 
cent.; Palermo 20 per cent., the province 41 
per cent. 

The births in Italy in 1908 were 1,138,813, 
that is to say, about 33.37 per 1,000. In this 
number the still born are excluded, and in 
1908 they rose to 51,465, or 4.32 per cent. of 
the whole birth rate. The highest birth- 
rates are in Puglia, the Venetian prov- 
inces, in Basilicata; the lowest in Piedmont, 
Liguria and Lazio. 

In 1908 there were as many as 56,726 
illegitimate births, with a percentage of 
4.98 per cent. of the births; of these, how- 
ever, 35,238 were recognized in the certi- 
ficate of birth by at least one of the par- 
ents. In Rome and the province of Ro- 
magna the report of the illegitimate births 
attained respectively 15 and 14 per cent.; 
the province of Perugia follows with 9 per 
cent. The lower rates are offered by the 
Basilicata with 2.1; the Abruzzi, Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont with 2.7; Campagna 
and Puglia with 2.9. 

As to the mortality, in 1908 there was an 
exceptionally distressing cause in the earth- 
quake of December 28th. The victims of 
that awful disaster are calculated at quite 
7,283. Altogether in the whole kingdom 
the deaths amounted to 770,054, from which 
total, subtracting the victims of the earth- 








in the person of the Rev. Henry Gregory 


S. Teccui, Assessor. 


quake, the number of deaths is 692,771 or 
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20.30 per 1,000. This is the lowest report 
to be met with in the whole period from the 
year 1862. The highest mortality was noted 
in Sicily, Calabria, Basilicata and Cam- 
pagna; Liguria, Piedmont, Tuscany and 
Lazio gave instead the lowest quota to the 
death rate. J. Q. 





Mr. John Burns is a self-educated man. 
He knows the value of reading and 
esteems good books. But he is also a man 
of sound sense. In many things we cannot 
agree with him, and this makes us the more 
ready to record an utterance with which we 
agree most cordially. Speaking in Liver- 
pool lately, he denounced the craze for mul- 
tiplying public libraries. The people, he 
said, read too much and they are the worse 
for it religiously, socially and politically. 
They take opinions ready-made from books, 
for a man is for them an authority, pro- 
vided he puts his notions in print. He 
might have said more on the subject. Per- 
haps had he done so we should not have 
been so ready to praise him. He would not 
have said that the best books are those 
put forth with the approbation of the 
highest authority in such matters, the Cath- 
olic Church, that these are the very 
books those accepting opinions ready-made 
will not read, and that if they read them 
they would be the better for it, religiously, 
socially and politically. Still this is the 
plain truth. 


ECONOMICS 


A large electric power plant is being set 
up at Trollhoetan Falls in Sweden. A ditch 
nearly a mile long carries water from Lake 
Wener at the rate of 339 cubic yards a 
second to the delivery basin from which 
pipes thirteen feet in diameter conduct it 
to the turbines of which there are at pres- 
ent four giving 40,000 horsepower. In 
the course of next year this effective will be 
doubled, and there is question of deliver- 
ing electricity as far as Copenhagen nearly 
200 miles away. Sweden, wirh its many 
lakes and falls is an ideal land of water 
power. In 1908 Swedish industries employed 
980,000 horsepower, of which 420,000 
was furnished by water and of this 150,000 
was used to generate electricity. To-day 
water gives 600,000 horsepower, of which 
340,000 is used in electric generators. The 
total capacity of Swedish water is estimated 
at ten million horsepower during the open 
season of five or six months and two mill- 
ions during the winter. This latter season 


is the real difficulty in the way of developing 
these resources of power just as it stands 
in the way of the development of the vast 
stores of water power in the northwestern 
mountains of this continent, which other- 
wise might be used for all railway purposes 


transcontinental roads. Still there is every 
reason to hope that, both in Scandinavia and 
on this continent, this obstacle may be over- 
come. 





The railway across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific was opened in 1907, and in that 
year merchandise to the value of 10 million 
dollars passed between American ports by 
that route, the value of east bound and of 
west bound freight being about equal. At 
that time the steamers of the American 
Hawaiian Co. were making through 
voyages from New York to the Pacific 
Coast and the Hawaiian Islands via the 
Straits of Magellan, carrying general 
cargoes on the outward voyage and 
Hawaiian sugar chiefly on the home voy- 
age. The company determined in 1909 to 
use the railway and divided its fleet into 
two parts, one to trade between New York 
and Puerto Mexico, the Atlantic terminus 
of the road, and the other between 
Salina Cruz, the Pacific terminus, and the 
Hawaiian Islands and ports on the Ameri- 
can Pacific seaboard. This caused Ameri- 
can trade by the Tehuantepec railway to 
increase greatly. For 1910 it amounted to 
70 million dollars, nearly 42 millions being 
west bound goods and 28 millions being 
east bound. Of the former, 32 million 
dollars went to California, 4% millions to 
Puget Sound and 3% millions to Hawaii. 
Of the latter, 20 million dollars worth was 
from Hawaii, 6 millions from California, 
and the remainder from Puget Sound. 
Thus California merchants are beginning 
to use the Tehuantepec route as a com- 
petitor of the railways. Nevertheless, the 
latter hardly feel the competition, so great 
has been the development of the whole 
Pacific Coast during the past 10 years. 
This development tends to increase rather 
than to remain constant; hence, when the 
Panama Canal is finished, there will be 
enough trade with the Pacific for both the 
railways and for the canal. 





A writer in the Paris Croix tells us that 
Switzerland is at the crossroads of Europe, 
the intersection of the great Continental 
routes from the Atlantic to the Black Sea 
and the Egean and from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, not railway, but water 
routes. A glance at the map shows that 
the Rhine issuing from the Lake of Con- 
stance on its way to the North Sea flows 
not very far from the sources whence the 
Danube goes eastward to the Euxine. Only 
a ridge in the Black Forest separates them. 
Connect the Rhine and Danube valleys by 
canal, and the first great route is open. 
Within the last few years the Rhine has 
been made navigable for barges of six hun- 
dred tons as far as Basle, on the borders of 





in the mountain divisions of the northern 





Switzerland and Southern Alsace, where 








the river turns sharply for its long north- 
ward course. Similarly the Danube is nav- 
igable as far as Ratisbon. A canal is pro- 
posed from Basle to the Lake of Constance, 
and another from the same lake to the 
Danube, between Ratisbon and Ulm, for the 
accomplishment of that project. 

Again in passing through Bohemia the 
Danube is within reach of the headwaters 
of the Elbe and the Oder and by means of 
the latter river it is in touch with the Vis- 
tula. The Rhone flowing south to the 
Mediterranean can by means of the Lake of 
Geneva from which it emerges, the Lake of 
Bienne and the River Aar, be connected 
with the Rhine between Basle and the Lake 
of Constance. This would open the route 
from the Baltic and the North Atlantic to 
the Mediterranean. The writer in the Croix 
says that these works are planned. Whether 
they will ever be accomplished is a ques- 
tion, He sees in them the hand of Germany 
grasping at all the trade of Europe to the 
utter exclusion of France. Hence he as- 
sures us that instead of the connection of 
the Rhone Valley with the Rhine, the real 
plan proposes the connection of the Rhine 
with the Po by a canal over the Simplon 
Pass. “Credat Judaeus Apella, non ego.” 
But the credulity of even Apella, who has 
believed so much since Horace’s day, must 
have a limit. 


PERSONAL 


Martin I. J. Griffin contribues to the 
Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times 
the following interesting data concerning 
the ancestry of Chief Justice White: “He 
is,” says Mr. Griffin, “ a descendant of James 
White, a Philadelphia Catholic merchant, 
who lived on Front Street, ‘near the Draw- 
bridge,’ now Dock Street, and who was one 
of the trustees of the ground on which St. 
Mary’s Church was built in 1763. In that 
year James White, with the other trustees, 
deeded the ground to Rev. Robert Harding. 
James White married Ann Willcox, 
daughter of Thomas Willcox, of Concord, 
then in Chester county, but since 1789 in 
Delaware county, and now known as Ivy 
Mills. Their daughter Ann, born March 20, 
1757, was the first interred in St. Mary’s 
graveyard. 

“James White died February 2, 1770, 
aged 66, and by his will of July 11, 1767, 
made the first bequest for a Catholic 
school in Philadelphia. He is buried in St. 
Mary’s graveyard, Fourth Street. 

“ His son, James, born June 6, 1749, was 
educated at St. Omer’s and became a 
‘Doctor of Physick,’ as he signed himself. 
He was a pewholder in St. Mary’s from 
1787 to 1790. He removed to North Caro- 
lina and later to Tennessee, where he mar- 
ried, and his son, Edward D. White, was 
born. He was a Representative in the 
Territorial Assembly of Tennessee, meeting 
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at Knoxville in February, 1794; was on the 
committee on judiciary, and in September, 
1794, was elected by the Assembly a dele- 
799, he 


after the organization of 


gate to Congress. In moved to 


Louisiana, and 
the territorial government, on the transfer 
of that country by Napoleon to the United 
Attakapas 
December, 1809, at 
buried in the 


States, he became Judge of the 
country. He died in 
St. Martinsville, 
Catholic 


“ His White, 


three terms in Congress, from 1829 to 1834, 


and 
there 


was 
cemetery 
son, Edward D served 
when he resigned, having been elected Gov- 
He served until 1838, 
elected to Congress, 
from 1842. He died in 
New Orleans in April, 1847. 


ernor of Louisiana 


when he was again 


serving 1839 to 
It is his son 
who has lately been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court.” 


OBITUARY 


Che President of the United States, high 
officials of the Government and representa 
nation, at- 
funeral of Don Anibal 
Minister to the United 
held at St. Patrick’s 
Church, Washington, on Dec. 21. The 
Most Rev. Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Fal- 
conio, with his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, 
present at the solemn The 
Mgr. Ceretti, the Secretary 
to the Apostolic Delegate. Following the 


nearly foreign 
tended the 
Chilean 


which 


tives of every 
Sefior 
(Cruz, 


States, was 


were Mass. 


celebrant was 
services the body was conveyed to a vault 
in Rock Creek Cemetery, will 
await transportation to Chile on a United 


where it 
man-of-war 


States 


The 
Sm 


Baptist 
Francis 


Rev. John Archambault, 
died at St Xavier's, New 
York, on Dec. 23, in his eighty-sixth year 
Father 
tive ministry many years ago, but he was 


Archambault retired from the ac- 
able to say Mass and hear confessions until 
shortly before his death. His mental facul- 
ties, as well as his sight and hearing, re- 
He will be 


affectionately remembered by a former gen- 


mained unimpaired to the end 


eration of students of St. Mary's College, 
Montreal, and by many parishioners of old 
New York, and of St. 


Jersey City, where he labored in 


St. Lawrence's 
Pete r’s, 

He was 
Montreal, 


the ministry during the seventies 
born at Saint 
Canada, Oct. 16, 


Antonie, near 


1852, and at the age of 


fourteen entered the College of St. Hya- 


cinth, where he was a student for seven 


years. Four days before his twenty-first 
novitiate of the 
Sault-au-Reécollet, 
Bis- 


pro-cathedral, Jay 


birthday he entered the 


Society of Jesus, at 
Canada. In 
hep Loughlin, in the 


Street, Brooklyn. For 


1861 he was ordained by 


eight years he was 


which had been begun by Father Holzer, 


and when that zealous priest was stricken 
with paralysis, Father Archambault was 
appointed pastor, a position which he held 
years. In his early days he was 
remarkable for his ability as a teacher, and 
subsequently wrote a brochure on the 
“Ratio Studiorum,” or Method of Teach- 
ing of the Jesuits. It is very valuable for 
those who are beginning their career as 
college professors. He was the oldest of 
eight children; two of his brothers and a 
sister are still living in Canada. His par- 
celebrated their golden wedding in 
1874, and both lived to the age of 85. The 
life of this was replete 
with good works 


for six 


ents 


venerable priest 


Chicago Catholics, whose memory carries 
them back to the days “before the great 
will learn with sorrow of the death of 
an extremely popular and_ well-beloved 
who stood very Bishop 
Thomas Foley in the trying early days of 
his administration of that see. 

The Rev. Thomas S. Keating, dean of 
the most important division of the Peoria 
diocese and Irremovable Rector of St. Co- 
lumba’s parish, Ottawa, Illinois, died there, 
December 20, of apoplexy. 

He was born December 21, 1846, and 
from childhood was surrounded by holy in- 
fluences. He grew to manhood in Ottawa, 
attended school at Morris for four years, 
and then entered the Columbus school in 
the city in which he was later to labor so 
long as a priest. He took a four years’ 
course at St. Mary’s College, Perry County, 
Mo., and graduated there with high honors. 
Deciding, in 1865, to prepare for the priest- 
hood, he entered the recently established 
Seminary of the Chicago diocese, then 
under the direction of Rev. Dr. McMullen, 
later first Bishop of Davenport. As Chi- 
cagoans will remember, the life of the Uni- 
versity of St. Mary’s of the Lake, at Chi- 
cago, as Dr. McMullen’s seminary was 
named, was a brief one, and when it closed 
its doors Father Keating journeyed to Mt. 
St. Mary College, Emmitsburg, to com- 
plete his clerical studies. 

At the request of Bishop Foley, he was 
ordained a priest on August 20, 1870, in 
The young priest was assigned to 
the pro-cathedral at Chicago, under the di- 
rect charge of Bishop Foley. After the Chi- 
cago fire he returned to Ottawa and later 
became the Pastor of the Church of St. 
Rosa at Wilmington. 

He then was sent to St. Mary’s Church 
at El Paso, and later was eight years at 
In April, 1888, he returned to 
Ottawa, and on August 20, 1895, celebrated 


fire,” 


priest, close to 


Ottawa. 


Champaign. 


his silver jubilee of twenty-five vears in the 
service of the ancient church of his ances- 
tors 

In 1888 he was appointed Dean of the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The second edition of American Men of 
Science. has just been issued. What has 
struck the writer very forcibly in going 
over the 5858 names it contains was the ex- 
tremely low proportion of Catholic names. 
He could find only 12 priests, 8 doctors or 
professors in Catholic institutions, 1 Bro- 
ther and 1 Sister. Seven are Jesuits. Four 
names came from the Catholic University, 
3 from Notre Dame, 3 from St. Louis and 2 
from Creighton University. 

The writer leaves it to abler minds to 
divine the reasons for this paucity of Cath- 
olic names. . While firmly convinced that 
prejudice had nothing to do with it, he him- 
self would imagine one reason to be an 
overlooking on the part of Catholics of the 
blanks forwarded to be filled out by them, 
in which an account of studies, work done 
and in progress, society membership, and 
notably degrees, was asked for. It is evi- 
dent that if we wish to have any standing 
in science, we must get more Catholic 
names into future editions of American 
Men of Science. This would be especially 
easy in the Medical profession, of which 
the book seems to contain an unduly high 
percentage. Wittiam F Rucce, s.J. 
Omaha. Dec. 18 1910. 


Two ENTHUSIASTIC VETERANS. 


Dear Editor: 

It would please you could you see my 
dear father, who will be ninety-five next St. 
Patrick’s Day, read and enjoy every line of 
the AMERICA. J M. P. 


Dear Sir: 

I enclose you three dollars which can't 
conveniently be spared at this season of the 
year but your paper has such a deep place 
in our hearts and heads that we can't eat 
or sleep without it. I was eighty-five years 
old on September 12 last and have very 
much to thank God for, above all for hav- 
ing witnessed the wonderful strides of the 
grand old Church has made in my day and 
generation. ; Ya oe 


No Deet on OGvensspurc’s CHURCHES. 


The claim made by a correspondent in 
the issue of America for December 10, that 
the church of Cape Vincent was probably 
the only one in the diocese of Ogdensburg 
out of debt, is, we are informed on very 
reliable authority, very far from correct. 
Out of the 150 churches in the diocese only 
a few, perhaps twelve or fifteen, have any 
considerable debt, and even they have valu- 
able assets. The rest are morally free — 





Ottawa district of the Peoria diocese. 





[Ep. AMERICA. 





